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FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM.) 


FOUNDED JUNE 22nd, 1822. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credit. issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
Siso Circular Letiers of Credit for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the World. 

P = wo Sag mery ee payable in Lon- 
on and elsewbere, bought aud rold at 
Carie Lransters. . a 
© a. wv wd Ses and Ireland, also ov 
a, Brit ‘olumbia and Francisco. Biils col- 
lected, and other Bunking business teunancted. - 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CAMMANN & CO.. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
8 Ball Street, VEW VORK, 


Transact a Generat Banxine Business 
and give particular attention to the Pur- 
chase and Sale of Government, State and 
Railroad Securities. [Deposits Re- 
ceived, subject to check, at sight. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, 1 Engiand., 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 


(Corner of Fi " 
HEAD OFFICE, | Orme Firat Lane) Thread 


BRANCH { Nos. 199 6 160 forteehain Court Road; 

OFFICES. {Nov B19 RFA Kectire Road; 
| Bos. 6&7 Lowades Lerrece, * 

Knightsbridge. 

Svsscrisep Caritat___.£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up Caritat_..__- - £600,000 0 0 
£170,000 0 6 


Reserved Funp-..-.__ 

Directors: 
Joun Jonzs, Esq., Chairman. 

Henry Viovrs East, Esq. (Wu. Macnavontan . 

Joun Hacxsiocx, ¥ q- Joaquin De ee 

Anprew Lawair, Esq. Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 

Rosert Liorp, q JonaTHan Taorr, Esq. 

baiay my ° James E. Varner, Esq. 

” 




















Geoner Youno, Esq. 





Manager: 
Aurrep Gronor Kexwepy. 


Secrelary—C. J. Wortn. 


Accounts opened with approved = 
can and other Foreign A or fa 
at such mo‘erate rates of i as shal! be consid- 
ereiconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest u such accounts is calculated at curren’ 

y and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
Proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
ovene | against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Merc*ntile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Qomm. rcial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


eneashed wh n issue’ +) Clients. and every de- 

scription otf geucral Banki 

transac - Peo the Bank et atin 
commend are : 

AieJose tre be ‘sactions of any of ib eurtossera’ stted 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1874. 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 














NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Vorner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


tssuEn 
UIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRISCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 
TRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & RANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO,, 


Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 








Government and State Securitigs. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION, 

Special Loans and C ial Pager negotiated 
a received acd Interest allowed on Daily 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing- 
House as upon National ani ttate Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cre it, available in all the principal 


cities of Europe. furnished to Travellcrs, 
W. B. Leonarp. W. C, Smetpon. Gro, R Howe... 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & C0,, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Current at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
Bither for Cash or on Time. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE OFFICE. 


86 South Street. New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CA., 
&6 South Street, New York 


WHITE, MORRIS «& CO. 
18 WALL STREET, W. Y. 

















CHARTERED BY THE UNITED STATES 


THE FREEDMAN'S SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 


A National Savings Bank. 
No. 185 Bieecxer Street, NEW YORK 





BNTEREST commences Ist of each month, 
or at date of deposit, if desired. 
SIX PsaR CFNT. Compound Interest Certificates 


ed. 
Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors residing 


out of the — 3 
Especial advantages afforded to Executors, Guardians, 
Trustees and others having in charge Trust Funds. 
The fcllowing persons are among the 
TRUSTEES. 
Washington. D.C, 
HON. FRED. DOUGLASS. 
L. B. TUTTLE. co ccccscccsvee Assistant Treasurer, U. 8 
FE. B. FRENCH...........Seeond Auditor U. 8. Treasury 
J.H.ELA..... eeceeee-esFifth Auditor, U. 8. Treasury 
ZALMON RICHARDS....Auditor District of Cokumbia 
Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN......Ex-Covernor of Mass. 
Bank Hovunrs.—Daily from 9a. m.to4 R m., and on 
MONDAY and SATURDAY NIGHT from 5 to 8 p. m. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. STERKY, General Inspector. 
SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
@gP"Send for Circular. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WEILL STR*AET, Vv. V., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
| of the Company on the 3ist December, 1873, is submit ed 
in conformity with the pro sitions of ite Charter : 
Premiums outstending December 31st, 1872. $329,3°7 63 
Vremiums received during year 1573........1,4206 7 83 


Total Promiums...o. + ccccceeeesee $1,743,994 06 





Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist 10 December 3ist, 173..... cooees $1,497,054 03 
Paid during the same period : 
Loses, Expense , Commissions 
Re Insurance and icterest...$1,276,8 5 88 
Return of Premiums........ ++ 74,336 02 
Paid to Policy Hcidere as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 





~ | OLIVER DITSON & CO., 





250,000 COPIES SOLD! 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


roR THE 


PIANOFORTE!! 


THIS, THR PAR EXCELLENCE OF ALL PIANO 
METHUDS, MAINTAINS THE FRONT KANK, AND 
ITS SALE ECLIPSES THAT OF ALL OTHERS— 
FOREIGN OR AMERICAN are yl or THE ie 


MYSTERY, KUT DUE 
LENCE IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS—RUDIMED~ 
TAL AND INSTRUCTIVE; TO ITS VALUABLE 
EXERCISES AS WELL AS ITS CHARMING KE- 
CKEATIONS. 

A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED CONTAINS 
“SCHUMANN'S MAXIMS” AND THE FAMOUS 
“ OZERNY’S LETIERS ON THE ART OF PLAYING 
THE PIANO.” “RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD.” 
THUD CONTAINS OVER 260 PAGES FULL MUSIO 
SIZE AND IS JUSTLY CLAIMED TO BE THE 
BEST PIANO METHOD EXTANT, 

PRICE, 83.75. 
USED BY THOUSANDS OF TEACUERS AND 
SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





LADIES! 
For the BEST MONTHLY FASHION AND STORY 
MAUAZINE, see ‘ 


Harrison’s Young Ladies Journal 

PUBLISHED IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Price, Turaty-Frye Cenis Per Single Copy. YeaR.y 
Subscription, Four Dottars axp Firry Cents, includ- 
ing the Extra touble Christmas Part, and all the Colored 
Fashion Plates. Gigantic Supplement of Fashions and 
Berlin Wool Patterns and Gifts, &c. 

kh. C. GURNEY, Agent tor the 2 aaa 60 East 

79th Street, NEW YORK. 

@@P™ Sold by all Bookseliers and News Dealers through- 

out the United States and Onnada. 














200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Sew and fecond Hand, of First-Class Makers 
wil] be sold at Lower Prices for cash, oron Imstal- 
men's, or forrent, in Clty cr Country, during 
‘his Financial Crisis, and the Holidays, by 
HURACE WATEKS & SON, No, 481 Broad- 
wy thanever before offered tn New York. 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Cele. 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Urchestral Or. 
gaps. Lustrated Catalogues Matied, Great 
inducements to the trade. A large discount 
to Minteters, Churches, sunday «Schools, &. 








aud Ju y inte: est on stock ... 85,925 77 
Che As-eis of the Company on the 3ist Le 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 
Cash in banks .coe....ccce cocsececees eooese 44,218 01 
United States, State and Bank Bto ks, and 
Loans on Stocks... eeeses ove se §=—:295, 414 00 
Interest on In estmerts due ......seee-eee 4,69 40 
Pr minm Notes «od Premiums in course of 
COMECHION co ceccrcccrcccccccroce +o eooe 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salv geduethecompany.. 49,620 QU 
$918,054 41 


Resotven, that a semi-anr ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
PE«< CENT. be paid to the stockholJers, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the [seconu of 
F. bruary next. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS BATHAWAY, 
AAKON L. REID, 
JOHN ©, WOOD, 


JAMPS 'REFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
OBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROSI, 
SILLIAM WATT, 

JAS. D, FISH, 
KLLWOUD WALTER, 

. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SOWNSEND SCLNUBK, 
34MUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L, McOREADY. 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 

TAROLD DOLLNEK, JAMFS DOUGLAS. 

JPEPu WILLETS, W.LLIAM B, SCOTT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 


President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOUMEKY, Tr., 
Ww HEGRMAN. 
NSON W. ; 
pings second V loe-Pre.tdent. 
€.J. DESPARD FPerretary, 


vOSE?H SLAQG. 
KDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
1. EDGERTON, 

HENRY 8. KUNRARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 

C 4AKLES VIMON, 
PAUL N. SPUFFORD, 








“SAVINGS BANKS, 
Forty-First Dividend. 


SIXPENNY SAVINGS BANK, 
ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND at the rit) of 


SIX Per Cent. Per Annum, 


will be credited to Depositors of this Bank for the SIX 
MONTHS ending February lst, who may te entitled 
thereto. All depos'ts male up to February | 0th will be 
entitled t> interest from the Ist. 
WM. MILES, Pres‘dent, 
A. ©, Couryis, Secretary. ; 
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ST. NICHOLAS. 


Scribner's Illustrated Magazine 
E'or Girlsand Boys 


The February Number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its 
Superb Illustrations, its Tales of Adventure and Travel 
ts Fun and Frolic and Articles of Practical Instruction, is 


A MAGAZINE FOR BOYS! 

Among the Stories and Articles of interest for Boys, we 
have “FAST FRIENDS,” J. T. Trowbridge’s Serial; “A 
MOOSE-HUNT IN THE MAINE WOODS;” “WOOD 
CARVING;” “SOME BOYS IN AFRICA ;” “ MILD 
FARMER JONES AND THE NAUGHTY BOY;” 
“HOW THE HEAVENS FELL ;” and “ A TERRIBLE 
WARNING TO LEAP-FROGGERS.” 


A MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 

Besides the above, in which Girls also take an interest, 
8T. NICHOLAS for February gives the Girls “BIANCA 
AND BEPPO,” a story telling how two children of the 
olden time protected their tather; ‘*NIMPO’S TROU- 
BLES,” Olive Thorne’s Serial ; ““A CHURNING SONG;” 
and “HOW 8sT. VALENTINE REMEMBERED 
MILLY.” 

Among the Poems, Stories and Sketches in this Num- 
ber for both. 

_ BOYS AND GIRLS. 

We have “COST OF A PLEASURE,” by Wm. Cullen 
Bryant; ““WHAT’S THE FUN;” “ONE OF THE 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE;” “THE MANATEE,” a 
very funny animal ; “‘ CHANTICLEER,” by Celia Thax- 
ter; “SWEET HEARTS’ VALENTINE;” ‘* WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED ;” Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s Senal; “MISCHIEF IN THE STUDIO,” a Parlor 
Pantomime; and a Comical German Story for 'Transla- 
tion. Then there is “JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT” with 
his tun and wisdom, and the RIDDLE-BOX, full of good 
things. But even this is not all. 

THE VERY LITTLE ONES 
have “MY PET LAMB;” “GRANDFATHER'S 
STORY ;” “ JINGLES,” &c., &c. In short, for Beauti- 
ful Pictures, of which there are over Fifty, and delightful 
reading matter for 
EVERYBODY, 

there never was a Magazine like the February Number of 
8ST. NICHOLAS. 

“Our Young Folks,” and “The Riverside,” 

HAVE BEEN MERGED IN 
ST. NICHOLAS, 
and the New Magazine has all the best features of its old 
rivals, with many hitherto unknown. 

$3 Year. The number tor November and December, 

1873, free to all Subscribers for 1874. 


FOR SALE by all BOOKSELLERS and NEWS 
DEALERS. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











CLINTON 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 
156 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Cash Cavital 
Surplus ---. ------.-------- 190,000 


$440,000 


This Company has no Agencies, and 
solicits first-class Risks. 


JAMES B. AMES, President. 
JNO. BARRY, Secretary. 








- SPENCERIAN 


Double Elastic 
SsSrlEeEL PENS. 


These celebrated Pensare increasing very r»pidly in 
sale owing to their unexcel'ed manutscture, They are 
of superior English m:ke, »nd are famous for their elas- 
ticity, durabiluy and eveon:ss of point. Fr sale every- 
were. 


ugm Fer the convenienc: of those who may wish to try 
them, we wi'l send a Sample Card, com aiming all of the 
15 numbers, by mail on receipe of 25 c-nis. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW YORK 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N, Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
wel] made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when requested. 








NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND 
Trust Company, 


92 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


(SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). 


Capital paid in - - $1,000,000 


This Company receives deposits, allows interest en the 
same, subject to check at sight. Alsu ects as Trustees, 
Exe utors, Transfer Agents, end are a Depository of 
Trust Fonds. 


DIRECTORS: 
HH, T. SU YTHF, Fresident. 


©. A. BOWEN, Vice-President. 
F. Schuchardt, W, EL Tillinghast, 


Wm. M. Vermilye, Wm. T. Garner, 

A, A. Low, E. J, Woolsey, 

8. D. Babeoek, W.F. Drake, 

Navid Jones, B F. Allen, Chicago, 


Sam’! F. Barger, Wm. T, Han ilun, *yracuse. 


John Bloecgood. 
H. J. HUBBARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE 


FRANKLIN 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
CASH] ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1872, 


$3,255,748.94. 


Policies issued and applications prompt- 
ly attended to. 


GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, 

















Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by 
Mail. 


of Choice Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
sorts of either for $1; new and choice 
varicties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 
lies, Small Fruits, House and Border 
Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted 


My new priced descriptive Catalogue |. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


-—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Receipts during the Year 1872. 

For Pr , Extra P » & C06... G1, 785,10) bi 

For Interest......ceccreccecss cocceressee 508, 9SR Sd 

For Interest, &c., ACCTUCE.....c00%+seeee 14,240 <) 

$4,39: 254 6 
Disbursements. 

Paid for Claims by Death on 
Policies and Bonus, and Pay- 
ment of Annuities ..+-+ -0+++. 

Paid for Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Bonus Interest on 
Dividend. &C.,...seseesereee 











$573,011 3} 


5079975 44 

Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,039,937 75 

Paid for Expenses® Salaries, 
Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Med- 
ical Exam ners’ Fees, Com- 
missions, &c...ccccsesssceses 299,787 74 

= coamsa==§l, 90,775 

Assets. 
Jash in Bank. Trust Coapany, 


and on hand....rocc-secseee $1,100 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 





Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of 
all kinds; Hedge Plants, &c.; the most 
complete assortment in the country, will 
be sent gratis to any plain address, with 
P.O. bex. True Cape Cod Cranberry for 
upland or lowland, $6 per 1000; $1- per 
100; prepaid by mail. Trade List to 
dea..rs. Seeds on Commission. Agents 
wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 
established 1842. 








99 GHAMBERS STREET, 


ORNER CHURCH, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK, 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
STATUARY, DEERS,Docs. 
LIONS, SETTEES,CHALL.S 
and all kinds of 
LAWN AND GARDE] 
ADORN MENTS, 


| tohn G. Hoyt, 


terest accrued on eame,....- 3 824,137 21 
Loans on Po'icies in force...... 2]313,083 5! 
United States and New York 

State Stocks..c.se...:eeecere 730,298 94 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest in course 

of collection and transmis- 

BION. .eercccvccccs sevoe-see 522,320 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 

and Bonds,....ccecses....02 519,329 
(Market value of the Securities, 

$492,359.) 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property..++....cesers 89,885 27 
$8,341,154 9: 


HENRY STOKE?, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSKY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Arsis’ant Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINS=SS, 
Receive I) EPOSTUS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT, 
paying INTEREsT on DAILY BAL«NCES. 
CHECKS on this Company pa«s through 
the ABING * OUSE, 
Receive TRUSTS ant FINANCIAL AGFNCIES. 
beep trans fer-booka, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
1KES for RAILRUVADS and other corporations and fo: 


ndividuale. 
WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President. 
AN DREW McKINNEY, Vice-Presiveut. 


DIREC10ORS: 





Charles Stanton, 
Joon H, Cheever, 
Alel Denison, 
George H. Busell, 
William H. Breeden, 


Alexander E. Orr, 
Wiinam Bb. Oguen, 
Aaron Claflin, 
George LU. Brown, 
Dhrist ~pher Meyer, 
G. P. Lowrey, 


Wiiliam Foster, Jr., 
G. M. Van Nort, 











Galvanized Wire Fenes, | 
For Farms, Liwns, H a-| 
} 

beries, &c, | 


Crostiogs for Mansara 


Roofs, 
A Large Varie'y of New 
Patterns. 
ron Stable Fixtures 
Of the most approved 
designs. 
Iron and Wire Railin 5 


Por Public and P. ivate 
Dweilings, Banks, Of- 
fices, Counters, &c. 
Copper Weather Vaner 


Over 250 New and Origina 
Patterns. 


GS Lotimates given for 
al work when required. eg 


J. W. FISKE, | 








99 CHAMBESS STREET, NEW YORK. | 


| should be expelle 


such as Ulcerations of the Liver, Sto J 
| Eruptions and Eruptive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony’s 


| Bones, Side and Head, Female Weakness, Sterility, Leu- 


A. McKinney, licm H, F st r. 


Will 
JOHN T. RANKER, Secretary, 
« ; a Stas a 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
This compound of the vege- 
table alteratives, Sarsapar- 
illa, Dock, Stihngia and 


Mandrake, with the Iodides 
of Potassium and Jron makes 





















purifies the blood, purges 
out the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine 
health and settleinto trouble- 
| some disorders. Eruptions of 
| the skin are the es on the surface of humors that 
from the blood. Internal derange- 

ments are the determination of these same humors to 
some internal organ, or organs Whose action they derange, 
and whose substance they disease and destroy. AvyrR’s 
SaRsaPaRILLa expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce disappear, 
he ich, Kidneys, Lungs, 


— 


Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Bouls, 
Tumors, Tetler and Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, 
Ulcers aud Sores, Rheumatism, Newralgia, Pain in the 


corrha, arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 
case, Dropsy, Dysnepsia, Emaciation and Genera! Debiliiy. 
With their departure health returns. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


FREDERICK KURTZ’S 
Old-Established and First-Class 
Restaurants, 


23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill of 
Fare to the most reasonable rates. 

To Suit the Times. 

A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms 
enables him to accommedate private and select parties, 
and also every class of business men. a 

Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private 
rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or Ne® 
Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks 
without extra charge. u 

Extra low prices charged at the different 

Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 
and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 

Hoping tor a continuance of the liberal patronage so 
long enjoyed by me. - 

I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 

N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 
Liberty Streets. extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
choicest articles are carefully served, at correspondingly 


low rates. : 
FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor 


J. M. HODGSON, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
FLORAL ESTABLISHMENT 
S. E. Cor. 45th Street & 5th Avenue, 
New York 
Nursery and Green Houses, Fort Washington, N. Y. 


~ HUGH B. JACKSON; 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
ENGLISH SPECIALTIES. 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Wines, Ete. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. : 


CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Ete. 
Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand 





a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 


182 FiFTH AVENUF. ~ 


UVEN'S > 
- JOUVENS 


U- 


yg 











EVERY MA 


—_— 


N 
= 


~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER @ 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 











Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
‘UHHLVAM A109 YO LI AMI ONIHLON 
‘HOVL3SG OL JGVW SI GOOH 
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DEVLIN&CO, 
BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 


Py Box 2256, P. 0. , 








Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by al] Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


NEW YORK. “4 
































THE ALBION. 
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Y 14, 1874. 


A Cycle. ‘s 


If he had come in the early dawn, 
When the sunrise flushed the earth, 

I would have given him .all my heart, 
Whatever the heart was w rth. 


If he had come at the noontide honr. 
He would not have come too late; 

I would have given him patient faith, 
For then I had learned to wait. 


If he had come in the after-glow, 
In the peace of the eventide, 

T would had given him hand: and brain. 
And worked for him till I died. 


If he comes now the sun has set, 
And the light has died away. 
I will not give him a broken life, 
But will turn and say him ‘ Nay.” 
(C. Brooxe. 





LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 


{Continued from our last.] 

It was nearly dark when the doctor who had been in attend- 
ance on Mrs. Dashwood came down-stairs, to report, before 
leaving tke house, that the widow had fully regained conscious- 
ness, and that the fimst outburst of her renewed sorrow had spent 
itself without, so he hoped, any permanent injury to her health 
orreason. He readily consented to be the bearer of a message 
from Oswald, entreating Beatrice to see kim for a 


t; and/, 


stood at his elbow like a familiar spirit at that of a medieval 
necromancer, to keep his eyes and ears open for flaws, and to 
assure himself that the will was not cne of those which will not, 
in technical phraseology, hold water. 

“You will observe, gentlemen,” Mr. Glegg had said by way of 
exordium, ‘‘ that the envelope of the document is in the same 
condition as when closed by my partner, Mr. Goodeve; tbat it is 
regularly endorsed; and that the office seal, which my partner 


_| carried with him to the Fountains, has left an impression on the 


wax which has not been tampered with. That Lady Livingst 


The baronet merely answered by a brutal langh. ‘‘ You, Mr. 
Glegg,” he said, turning to the lawyer, ‘ are you sure there's 
no codic‘l, or whatever idiotic name you call it by, tacked to the 
will, which alters matters ?—You shake your head. And is the 
thing witnessed and dated, and the rest of it, so as to be bind- 
ing ?” 

‘Signed, sealed, and delivered, in due and proper form," 
returned Mr. Glegg distantly; ‘‘as your man of business, Sir 
Frederick, will doubtless inform you, should you desire to have 





had it among her papers, and that it was thence purloined at the 


_|moment of her sudden decease, ig sufficiently proved by the 


logic of circumstances; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
I could establish this by viva voce evidence, were it necessary. 
I will now, with your permission, execute the duty which, when 
last we met in the dining room of the Fountains, I bad scanty 


and of reading the will.” 

The seal was broken, and the Last Will and Testament of the 
Right Honourable Lavinia, Dowager 3 Livingston, was 
withdrawn from the envelop, opened, and smoothed out by the 
lawyer's practised hand. The very rustling of the paper, so dif- 
ferent in degree from the rustling of other paper, caused all 
hearts to beat and all eyes to be attracted to the document te- 
fore Mr. Glegg. Then the attorney, himself slightly agitated— 
for was not this a will exceptional and uliar above all those 
with which he had had to do?—read aloud the following pro- 
visions on the part of the testatrix. The bequests and gifts 
were many, but none were of great value. Certain jewels, pic- 
tures, and old china went to various old friends. Five hundred 
pounds, with a diamond brooch, went to console Mrs. General 
cuckram for the loss of her liberal neighbor; and similar lega- 
cies and mementos were bestowed on two or three others of the 
elderly recluses at Hampton Court. The old servants, with 
several aged and infirm pensioners of Lady Livingston's, receiv- 
ed annuities. All the members of the establishment at the 
Fountains, were more or less remembered in that substantial 
form of recollection which is the most appreciated. To Violet 
Maybrook was allotted a sum of two hundred pounds, free of 
legacy duty, ‘* to provide for herretarn home to Canada, should 
she be unmarried and desirous of quitting England, otherwise 
to be disposed of at her pleasure; and with this gift of mney, 
an emerald ring which the dowager often wore. Beatrice Flem- 
ing’s name was set down in connection with a pearl cross and 
gold chain, *‘ given me by her dear mother long ago, and which 
I know she will value for the sake of the associations.” But five 
or six thousand pounds represented the whole amount of the 








svon those two, so drawn to one another by sympathy and love, 
so strangely separated by circumstances met to hold a brief 
colloquy outside of Mrs. Dashwood’s chamber door. Beatrice 
Fleming looked pale and agitated, and the traces of recent tears 
were glistening on her young cheek, but it was happiness to 
her to feel the pressure of Oswald's hand, and to hear his voice 
once more. 

“We must spesk low,” she whispered; ‘for this poor lady is 
awake now, though all but speechless vith sorrow. You ha-e 
hear the dreadful history! Ob, it is horrible; and to think that 
this unhappy gir: was an inmate of the dear old honse at Rich- 
mond, and constantly in ourcompany! It seems like a horrid 
dream, too frightful to be true. Had she but denied it”—— 

“She could not, I fear,’ answered Oswala sadly. ‘*Trath has 
® rower of its own, even when it speaks by such vil; lips a 
those of the accused in this case. That Miss Larpent’s motives 
were base and selfish throughout none could doubt. But I am 
afraid that the hideous narrative i: substantiall’ tree, however 
we might wish it to be proved false. I have not seen Miss May- 
brook, who is shortly to be removed to safe keeping in London : 
but Ihave had a short interview with the other who was, I 
have no don t,.the person who pvriomed the wll from Lady 
Livingston's room, immediately after her d ath. And then, 
wonder of wonders! I find the will here—the very paper that 
I have hunted for, almost without rest, since I undertook to trace 
itout. Mr. Glegg has been co »mnnicated with, and I shall not 
be content until it is in his bands. You are rich now, 
Beat ice.” 

“I bad not thought of it,” rejoined Beatrice, with a gentle 
smile. ‘! never was, as you know, very cvetous of money, and 
these terrible events have made me quite made me forgetful of 
my own interests. It was the lawyer's clerk, | thought whe was 
suspected,” 

**Wrongfully, as it seemed,” said Oswald, “‘althongh he was 
clearly an accomplice of his sister's, and was implicated in the 
affair of the garroting of that unfortunate attorney. Bat he is 
dead, poor fellow ; shot like a dog, before my eyes, in Paris. 
You need not start or grow pale, Beatrice, for the sergeant and 
I are safe back now from the shambles that evil strife has made 
of the fair French capital, and our task was not quite frnitless. 
Yes, he died, and not impenitently ; and I think tke tidings of 
his death, wh ch she learned for the first time from Sergeant 
Flint my trasty comradein the adventur’, have affected his 
wretched sister more powerfully than 1 could have vonceived 
possible with such a nature as hers. Jt will be but a +ad jour- 
ney, that ene to London, which remains to be taken by the 
night mail-train, for it is painful, even t» the captors, to see two 
young lives like those of Violet Maybrook and Aphrodite Lar- 
pent end in disgrace and punishment, however merited. But 
my own quest is still but half-performed until I shall have met 
with Mr. Glegg, and arranged for the reading of the will.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—-THE REAPING OF THE WILL. 


In the cool and shaded drawing-room at the Dingle werecol- 
lected several of those who had been arsembled together in the 
banquet-hall of the dead nabob after Lady Livinzston’s faneral. 

e doctors, to be sure, were not there, nor the parochial 
clergy; but the relatives had hastened on the first summons to 
be present at the reading of the will. Mr. Glegg as he took his 
place beside the table on which lay the recovered document, was 
fall of bustle and self importance. That Honorable and Reve- 
rend Fleming who had officiated at the dowager’s obsequies was 
there; and so was Sir Frederick Dashwood, his worn, handsome 
face lit up by ignoble hopas of easily got wealth; and there was 
Oswald Chariton; and not far from him appeared the stooping 
form and anxious visage of the heir-at-law, John Fleming, who 
had come in hot haste from the Fountains to keep a jealous 
watch upon the proceedings, that were to oust him from the in- 
heritance which had been so rich a windfall. Te stood a little 
apart from the other cousins, speaking little, save to his solici- 
tor, a member of the Thavies’ Inn firm, whom he had brought 
down with him .‘‘ to protect his interests,” as he said. And 
Sergeant Flint, having beer conversant with the various steps 
taken for the recovery of the will, was also of the company. S», 
at Oswald's wish, was Beatrice Fleming hersel’, although Mrs. 
Dashwood was far too ill and too unnerved to be by the side of 
her young guest. 

All manner of wild reports were in circulation as to the adven- 
tures of the lately missing testament, and yet it oconrred to no 
one to question its autheuticity. Even John, the heir-at-law, 
who had so much at stake, did not venture to ex ress a doubt, 
but contented himself with whispering {9 his attorney, who 


ts, so far as money was concerned. 
Now cane the moment of real interest, as the lawyer, clearing 
his voice, commenced the recital, ‘‘ All my real and personal 





ertate”—‘*to wit, Heavitree Hall’— hum, hum, arable, cop- 
pice, pasture, fields, t ts, and ——** in the Three 
per Cent, Consolidated, ahem”—‘ after payment of my j ‘st 
debts and the above tioned | ies,”—were run over in the 





midst of breathless silence. Then came the words, ‘‘heir and 
residuary legutee,” and all listened for the name that all oxpect- 
ed to hear, the name of her who was well known to have been 
the dowager's favorite kinswoman and destined heiress. But to 
the wonder of all who heard it, and of the reciter himself, the 
name read out was that, not of BeatricejFleming, but of ‘‘ my 
late lord's nephew, Oswald Charlton, uire, barrister-at-law."’ 
Then arose a clamor of voices, Oswald's being the loudest in 
the utterance of the surprise which he, in common with the 
rest, felt at this unlooked-for climax to the disposition of the 
dowager's effects. 


said the young man, rising from his chair, and coming up to 
where the lawyer was seated. ‘‘It is perbaps as trustee, or as 
executor, that I am set down.” 

“Excuse me, but there 1s no mistake at all,” persisted Mr. 
Glegg; ‘‘ you are indeed executor, but it is no sinecure office 
which is thus assigned to you. Under the will, which is care- 
fully drawn and clearly worded, Heavitree Hall, and all the 
property real and personal; charged with the legacies I have 
mentioned, go to you in absolute possession and fee-simple. 
There is no trust, no condition. The dovagez, our esteemed 
client, bas left you all as unreservedly as if you bad been her own 
and only son. 

Dashwood now strode forward, and with his features distort- 
ed by passion, furiously struck the table with his cleached 
hand. 

“This is some infamous trickery,” he cried aloud,—“some 
rascally juggle! If the old witch really was in her rizht mind 
when she signed that trumpery jargon, there must have been 
undue influence employed to cause it. Why, her intentions to- 
ward my cousin Beatrice were known as if they had been gazet- 
ted.—Don't suppose, Mr. Charlton or whatever yoo call your- 
self, that [am the dupe of your pretended astonishment, well 
as you enact your part. It is uot the first time thata smooth- 
spoken hypocrite’’—— 

‘* For shame, Sir Frederick !” exclaimed three cf the cousins 
with one breath ; while Oswald drew himself up to Lis full 
height and looked his insulter calmly in the face. 

‘© Your irritation is natural, Sir Frederick Dashwood,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘although your mode of expressing it is unjus’ as well 
as offensive. 1 think no one here will disbelieve me when I say 
that this most singular will has been fully as grea: asource of 
astonishment to meas to any here. Heaven knows i never 
harbored a thought of inheriting my aunt's property, I expected, 
as all expected, to hear Miss Fleming's name read out as”—— 
** By Jove ! I see it now !” interrupted Dashwood, his voice 
quivering with anger. ‘' To spite me, by Heaven ! the old wo- 
man has done this. If Beatrice had but had the sense to keep 
silent as to the engagement ! Butno! She has ruined us both 
by her insisting on telling all to the capricious’ 
‘Jt is my turn now, Sir Frederick, to bid yon be silent,” 
said Beatrice, coming forward with a firm but gentle dignity of 
bearing, before which the baronet stood rebuked, ‘If no con 
sideration towards the dead restrains you, J must at least insist 
tbat in my presence you do not wrong the memory of her who 
was to me, left motberless all that a mother coula have been.” 
‘* And who has now left you a beggar,” said Dashwood 
sudderly. 

‘‘ Her money was her own, and she was at liberty to bestow 
it on whom she §wonld,” replied Beatrice with fearlesa com- 
posure. ‘‘i do not love her the less, or pay less honorto her 
dear memory. because she bas thought fit to leave the property 
elsewhere. Yes.I shall be very poor, as you have said cousin. 
Nevertheless if you hold meto my word,I am still ready to 
keep my promise and”—— 

“Ani marry m°—that’'s your meaning, is it ?” broke in Dash- 
wood, witha second blow upon the table that made the wiit- 
ing materials and Mr. Glegg’s spectacles leap uneasily up--- 
«and let us starve together? No, by George! I’m outof that 
trap, anyhow.” 

** Am [to understand. Frederick Dashwood, that—you—re- 
linquish” Beatrice began, but her voice and her courage 
both failed her, and she clung for support to the chair beside 
her,fand left the sentence incomplete. 











hopes of being enabled to perform, that of breaking the seal, ; 


the d t professionally examined. There never was a will 
that left fewer loopholes for litigation.” 

** So I see !'’ acknowledged John Fleming, with a groan. To 
tha last, he had hoped for some informality to be detected, for 
some ambiguity of expression, something that would leave an 
opening for a triangular duel in the Court of Chancery, in which 
the Lord of Pinchbeck's weighty purse might pehaps outlast 
the resources of other claimants. But now he saw that resist- 
ance was hopeless, and his legal adviser trom Thavies Inn saw 
it too. So John Fleming, heir-at-law, who had forty-eight 
hours previously exercised all the rights of ownership, now 
cae cringing up to Oswald, to deprecate any anger on his part 
as to certain cutting-down of timber, serving notices of eject- 
ment and other unpopular measures which he had already taken 
at Heavitree, under the belief that all there was his very own. 
But Oswald was in no mood to discuss with the dispossessed in- 
heritor of the Warwickshire property the details of its manage- 
ment. Turning to Dashwood, he addressed him ina tone that 
admitted of no doubt: ‘Sir Frederick, 1 take the company here 
to witnessthat Miss Beatrice Fleming, your cousin, bas most 
honorably offered to fulfil her engagement of marriage, of long 
standing, as all well know, with yourself. You have yet to give 





««' There must be some mistake in the wording of the will,’ , 


your answer.” 

«I know no right which you have to champion my cousin's 
cause, or to interrogate me,” answered Dashwood gruffly, but 
with less insolence ot manner than before. ‘* But since you 
seem so interested in the subject, I'll tell you that I have no 
more intention of marrying the young lady that you spec %of, 
than I have of cutting my throat—not so much, perhaps = l'fta 
poor man, and could not afford the luxury of a wife, unless ehe 
had enough for both. I have waited, and hoped, for the chance 
of the dowager's fortune for years, and now it is lost, 1 ery off! 
and there's an end of it.” 

‘You give me back my promise? you release me from it ? 
Say so, Sir Frederick, and be generous for once!" said Beatrice 
imploringly; and then she covered her iace with her hands, and 
sank sobbing into a chair. 

“T release you, if that’s what you want meto say,” replied 
Sir Frederick impatiently. ‘* I hate a scene, and I have noth 

ing to keep me here any longer; 80, good-bye to you all;” and he 
turned to look for his hat, when the sound of Violet Maybrook's 
came struck upon his ear, and he turned towards a knot of the 
by-staniers which had gathered around Sergeant Flint, and the 
members of which were eagerly discussing in an undertone the 
circumstances of the late arrest. 

‘« What's that you say?” asked Dashwood bluntly; and then 

added: ‘I beg your pardon. I am excited, and that sort of 
thing, Gut what was it you were saying about Miss Maybrook 
having been here?” 

* We were merely saying,” returned Honorable and Reverend 
Fleming, ‘‘how distressing a thing it was for poor Mrs. Philip 
Dashwood. Good heavens! In her very hoase, before her very 
eyes, a young person, for whom, as I understand, she had 
always shown the greatest affection, to be arrested for the mur- 
der of the poor lady’s own child, a crime so cruel and cause- 


**Murder! You must have been misinformed, Mr. Fleming, 
if it is of Violet--of Miss Maybrook—that you speak !" gasped 
out Sir Frederick, his dry lips having some apparent difficulty 
in forming the words; but his manner instantly attracting every 
eye towards him. 
The Honorable and Reverend Fleming shook his head. 
** Unfortunately, I am not in error,” he raid, with some real 
feeling; ‘* were it so, poor Mrs. Philip would have been spared a 
cruel stab toaheart that had suffered enough already; and 
that unhappy girl, who, as Iam told, scarcely attempted to 
deny her guilt when taxed with it by the eye witness, Miss Lar- 
pent, would have a less awful reckoning to face before human 
and divine justice. ‘ihe motive, indeed, is as yet mere matter 
of conjecture; but”—— : 
**She conld have had no motive. If she did it, she must 
have been mad; but J, for one, do not believe the story. I: was 
an accident. Every one knew”—— : 
Here the baronet faltered in his speech, and looked uneasily 
around him. His face was blanched, suddenly to an ashen pallor 
and bis very lips were white, and he seemed to shrink into Fim- 
self, as if he had lost some inches of bis tall stature, while his 
bloodshot eyes met, resentfully, every inquiring glance that 
was bent upon him. f; ' 
«IT do not wonder you are shocked, Sir Frederick,” said some 
one near him. ‘You were in Canada | think at the time,”—— 
“J was. And what of that? demanded Dashwood fiercely 
and then tit bis lip, as if in anger against himself for the impru 
dent words. ‘I beg your pardon,” he added—* this dreadfu 
news—yes, the poor littl + boy” ; 
He snatched up his hat, and pulled out his watch, muttering , 
something about business in London, and shook hands with two 
or three of those nearest to him, and so edged his way towards 
the coor. Sergeant Flint, narrowly observing him, dropped his 
hand into a side coat-pocket and seemed to finger something 
there concealed, sometbing that opened softly, and shut with a 
sharp snap as if its steel jaws had hungered to inclose a pair of 
mapacled wrists. But Sir Frederick left the room without hind- 
erance, and his departure was an evident source of relief to all 
present. Beatrice Fleming had gone also, resisting Oswald's 
whispering request that she would remain, and was weeping up- 
stairs in Mrs. Dashwood'’s chamber. Nor did the assembly 
continue very long in i the busi of the day being 
done. There were refreshments laid out for them in another 
room, and of these they partook; and there was clinking of wine- 
glases and rattliag of forks, while the two chief topics of con- 
versation were, vaturally the unexpected disposal of Lady 
Livingston's property, and the strange behavior of the baronet. 
The former of these two subjects had necessarily to be discussed — 
with some degree of reticence, owing to the presence of the new 
owner of Heavitree, and of the late one in the per-on of the 
heir-in-law. But no such reason seemed to bridle men’s tongues 
an related to Dashwoed’s remarkable agitation on hearing of 
Violet's arrest. ; : 

“f suppose the explanation simply is, that he was in love with 
her,” said somebody; ‘*he ee quartered for a long time in Mon- 

ich was her native place.” es 
“ pgp yc tr Bir Frederick of a disinterested at- 
tach ent,” sententionsly rejoined the Honorable and Reverend 
Fleming. ‘‘If ever I saw Fear written on a mans face, I saw it 
to-day. If he had been going to be hanged, he could scarcely 
tc) le.” ‘ 

yar teeny od go was eating at a.side-table, overheard this 
remark, and again lovingly fingered the handcuffs jn his pocket. 
And soon afterwards the party broke up, Oswi — jingering the 
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last, and endeavoring, but in vain, to obtain a few moments 
speech of Beatrice before leaving. 

‘Tell Miss Fleming that she shall hear from me from Lon‘on,” 
was the simple message which he sent before quitting the house. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—GIVEN AND TAKEN, 


‘Is Miss Fleming at home? Ah! and Mrs. Dashwood? better 
in health, but not recovered, eh? Well, don’t distarb her on my 
account. Tell Miss Beatrice Fleming that Mr. Glegg—Goodevye 
and Glegg—is here on business which concerns her—business 
of great, of very great i: portance.” It was Mr. Glegg who 
spose at the door of Mrs. Philip Dashwood’s pretty resi- 
dence, the Dingle, »nd it was now precisely one week 
day for day, since Mr. Glegg’s last visit to Whitborne, on the 
occasion of the reading of the will. He had not to wait very 
long before Beatrice, looking sad, pale and fair, like a sweet, 
pure lily; came in the drawing room, wherein so many events 
had of late taken place, of a nature quite foreign to the peace- 
fal antecedents of that hitherto quiet nook. ‘Lhe windows were 
open, and the fragrant creepers still formed a screen through 
which the sea-breeze was filtered, and whence still came the 
busy ham of bees, making the most of every shining hor for 
the emolument of the winged commonwealth. What, to flower 
or bee, or to the thrush that showed his speckled treast, and 
forth his clear, fresh carol, on the lawn beyond, signified 

uman cares and passians, Violet's imputed crime, Mrs. Dash- 
wood's sorrow, Sir Frederick's despairing fury, or the pang with 
which the dowager's heir-at-law resigned the fat heritage that he 
had clatched so readily ? 

‘Miss Fleming, your most obedient! This poor Mrs. Philip 
—better, I gather, but far from well! yes; that was to be ex- 
pected," began the lawyer, rubbing his hands together, so that 
the rings he wore tinkled faintly as they met. “But my brsi- 
ness to-day is with yourself, and permit, Miss Beatrice, to say 
that in the whole range of my professional experience, I have 
never uoderta‘en to execute a similar errand to that with which 
my client, Mr. Oswald (harlton, has this day charged me.” At 
the mention of Oswald's name a slight tinge of color rose to 
Bea rice’s pale cheek, but she merely bowed, and allowed Mr. 
Glegg tocontinue. ‘The document which I have brought with 
me is one of great, nay, of the greatest importance. It is not, 
as you see, very voluminous,” and suiting the action to the 
word, the solicitor laid upon the table a thin blue packet of 
folde 1 paper, endorsed in legal copperplate; ‘‘but it has been 
well drawn and caretally revised, and I may add that it has 
been more rapidly prepared, in consequence of the urgency of 
my client’s pressing request, than any settlement or mortgage 
deed that ever left our office. The character of its contents, 
Miss Fleming, I can briefly indicate. You are aware, as we all 
are that underthe late Lady Livingston's will, so marvellously 
recovered, Mr. Charlton takes the whole property.” 

“Yes; I know that it is so,’’ said Beatrice, smiling; ‘but I 
cannot see what I’ 

“Have to do with the matter."’ pnt in Mr. Glegg; ‘‘and, in- 
deed, you must be surprised at my coming here to recapitulate 
what is already known. his is a deed of gift, by which Mr. 
Oswald Charlton at once makes over Heavitree Hall and its acres, 
the money in the funds, and, ahem! all real and personal pro 
erty accruing to him in virtue of Lady Liv ngston’s will, freely 
and uneonditionally, to yourself.” And the lawyer leant back 
in his chair, as if to eujoy the amazement of the listener. 

“To me |’ said Beatrice, with the simple wonder of a child. 

“To Miss Beatrice Fleming, her heirs, executors, adminietra- 
tors, and assigns," read out Mr. Glegg, with his eyes upon the 
folio sheets now open before him. ‘Mr. Charlton earnestly 
begged me to remind you, should you feel any delicacy as to the 
acceptance of so magnificent a present that in doing as he dces, 
he is merely fulfilling what were unquestionably her ladyship's 
intentions during the last years of her jife; that she was in the 
habit of describing you as her heiress, and the future mistress 
of Heavitree, to all with whom she conversed in a confidential 
manner; and that, in undertaking the search for the stolen will, 
he was acting solely with a view to your benefit, and in no 
sense for hisown. To receive the gift in the same frank and 
loyal spirit in which it is mado, is what he entreats you to do, 
firmly resolved as he is, never to profit by the unlooked-for 
liberality posthumously evinced by Lady Livingston towards 
himeelf.” 

“Is that—all—that Mr. Charlton has asked yon to say to 
me?’ asked Beatrice, speaking very slowly, and after a pause. 
The lawyer replied in the affirmative. 

“Nothing,” he said, ‘prevented my client, immediately on 
the reading of the will, from publicly renouncing the rights thus 
acquired in favor of Lady Livingston's natural heiress, save the 
fear that he should thus expose you to a renewa’ of Sir Freder- 
ick Dashwood'’s mercenary courtship. The danger, however. 
was averted. We all heard the baronet distinctly release you 
from your promise, if, indeed, any such pledges would be held 
binding to a man whose only alternative has been between the 
disgrace of flight and the ignominy of a felon’s death.” 

“How I’ exclaimed Beatrice, starting as she heard these omi- 
nous words; ‘‘what has he done so dreadful as to bring upon 
him the consequences such as these of which you speak? I 
knew him to be wild and reckless, but’’ 































“Ab, my dear young lady,” intervened the more worldly-wise |®™ sfraid too, that he has rsported my behavior ast at of avery 

solicitor, ‘when you come to be asold, ani to have seen as|@tacelessand ungrateful little creature, because | did not even ask 

y side of human nature as I have done, you him to thank you for your great goodness to me. | do so now, 

nderstand the potentiality of mischief from my heart;and I am not proud enough nor foolish enongh to 

at any rate, some feel any false shame at taking, trom your hand, sucha gift. On one 

appeared that Miss | C°Ddition, however do |! agree to this; and as I could : ot bring 

about her person and the contents of| ™Ys8elf to speak of thut to the lawyer, | preferred to say noth- 

mise of marriage, in the handwriting of nz—but my mivud was made up at ence. I am free now, and I 

ederick) Dashwood, and signed by him. |®¢cept, along with your splendid present of the inheritance, 
© nothing, bat the wording of the com-|* ener 

g in the highest degree, for it goes on to fountains, in the dear old garden at Richmond. If I wer: to 

grandfather's add the conventional words, ‘‘ should you still be of the same 

by the light mind,” | should be self-convicted of a bit of silly affectation, and 


much of the shad 
will be better able to u 
that exists beneath the showy outside. But 
per was found artfully concealed, which it 
aybrook always carried 
which were a formal pro 
Captain (not then Sir Fr 
This, of itself, would be 
pact comprentane 
say: “Should I, through her act, become hei 
baronetcy;’ and the meaning of ae cae 
thrown upon it by Miss Larpent 
“Horrible! most horrible !” 
will be a new grief to poor Mrs. 
worse of Sir Frederick than that 
and even to me, little cause as I 
it is sad to hear it—if it is really 
plotted against the life of a poor chi 
to be true, sure'y, surely, Mr. Glegy ?” 
“Unluckily, Mios Fleming,” answer. 
has made a virtual vonfession by a 


8 revelations, is only too clear.” 


he was indol + + 1 


and 





by so doing, he has, up to the present time, 
one, should not be sorry were he never to 
of human jus ice: not from any 
= ._—7 IIL. over again— 
ily: Nor is it likely that if he gets clear of England 
of British law, be will escape the punishment that ‘a fo 


a needy, bro’ en down fugiti 7 nr " 
civilized world, and ever tparfel of belt troroe wena 


be brought to the bar 
sympathy with such « wretch— 
but then, the disgrace to the 


she n taken before istrat 
she js acoused comes > the roviodie 


not ap imperia) one, 


but the crime of 
under the jurisdiction of a colonial 
So soon ag certain formelities bave been 


said Beatrice, shuddering; “this | ™® dear; kuow that your brave, true heart has not cooled to- 
Dashwood, who never thought | ¥@rds me although it is possible—we women are taught from 
fal, | Childhood to conceal our feelings—that you may be less certain | 

had to like or to esteem him, |°f mv regard for you. If so, doubt me no longer. 
ssible that he could bave| Dever can guess the bitter, bitter pang with which I submitted 
Id. But it is too monstrous rs give you up, in obedience to my dead mother’s wish, and in 


f the |‘‘ Dear Mr. Charlton,” ‘‘ Dear Oswald.” and the like. 


As for Miss Maybrook, | lips again and 
which | the pen, when a few lings of black and white can make & 
court, | difference between rapturous joy and brooding care ! 


complied with, she is to be sent to Canada, there to take her 
trial. Hitherte, there has been some difficulty as regards the 
evidence But I don’t think you quite follow me, Miss 
Fleming.” 

** Now I was thinking,” said Beatrice, looking up, “ what an 
escape from worse than death had been mine !” 


“« Indeed it has,” returned the lawyer, cordially; ‘though I 
admit that none of us suspected Sir Frederick to be quite so 
black as he Lae since been painted. But with respect to the 
business in hand, what answer may I take back to my client— 
as refers, I mean, to the deed of gift ?” 

“The gift! 1 accept it,” answered Beatrice, simply. 

“Tam very glad to hear it,” said the solicitor, ‘‘and so will 
Mr. Charlton be, Iam sure. J never knew any man mor: eager 
to acquire property than he has been to get quit of this one. So 
if you will kindly sign this acknowledgment, my work will be 
complete, and you shall be placed ia possession of yonr rights 
without an instant’s unnecessary delay. The will was proved, I 
may as well wention, with unusual expedition; but then there 
was no one to oppose probate, since Mr. John Fleming preferred 
to make a virtue of necessity, and the proctor did his work 
quickly. So, if you will kindly sign here, where you see the red 
wafers and the pencil marks, and again here, and here, 1 shall 
not have to trouble you any further.” 


‘* Took it,” raid Mr, Glegg to himself, as he looked from the 
window of his first-class carriage, in the up-train that bore him 
back to busy London—‘* took it, as a child takes a raspberry-jam 
tart, and apparently quiteas much asa matter of course. No 
doubt, no hesitation, none of those delicate scruples of which 
my Quixote of a client was so much afraid. After all, who could 
have the stoicism to refuse that snug place im Warwickshire. 
with its mead ws and its fields, cval-pit, coppice, hedge-row 
timber, and park of fat fallow deer browsing so contentedby beside 
that reedy, swan-haunted mere that they call the lake?” And 
then Mr. Glegg fell to speculating on the probabilities of Bea- 
trice’s futare life. Would she marry? Of that there was, he 
thought, but little doubt. And would she, or her husband, who- 
ever he might be, put faith in another attorney, or continue to 
manage the Ds gee and to receive the rents per Goodeve and 
Glegg, as had for years been the habit of the dowager? The firm 
would still go on under the old flag, even though poor Mr. 
Samuel Gocdeve should never again darken the doors of the 
Bedford Row office with his bodily presence. The unfortunate 
senior partuer had somewhat improved in health since the mis- 
erable night when he was brought home helpless, but he was 
very feeble and childish, mentally considered; and one of his 
daughters was already on her way, overland, from Lucknow, to 
assist in tending ‘ ‘poor papa.” . 

lt was late in the evening when a commiesionaire showed his 
medalled breast and empty coat-sleeve on the stairs of Oswald's 
chambers bearing a note from Mr. Glegg, intorming the unwil- 
ling heir that bis proffer to cede Lady Livingston's bequest had 
been immediately accepted, and the acknowledgment signed. It 
would not be accurate to assert that Oswald’s feelings, on perus- 
ing this missive, were those of unmixed pleasure. It is quite 
true that his chief fear had been lest Beatrice, through reserve, 
or pride, of a not unnatural reluctance to be enriched through 
his divesting himself of the fortune which had so strangly de- 
scended to him, should decline the great gift which he had urged 
upon her. Over and over again did he tell himself that he was 
unfeignedly glad that no suc’ impediment had oocured, that he 
was well rid of Heavitree and its belongings, and that what he 
had done was but an act of simple justice, calling for no peculiar 
gratitude. Yet, somewhat, Mr. Glegg’s ncte seemed unsatistac- 
tory, and Beatrice to have been perhaps over-ready to take the 
splendid present, without apparently mach thought of the be- 
stower. Then he chided himself for this feeling of groundless 
discontent, averring that lawyers epistles were always «ry and 
ungracious in style, and that he was wrong t» expect that Bea- 
trice should see, in what he had done, avything beyond a mere 
restoration to herself of what was fairly hers. ‘‘I should not 
wonder,” he said, as he threw awav the end of his cigar, ‘ if my 
poor old aunt really intended this bequest to be a sort of secret 
trust, for Beatrice’s benefit, since Lady Livingston must have 
bad a shrewd guess that this leaving the property away from her 
would serve to free her ‘rom that luckless pledge to Dashwood. 
What a Machiavelli, in her proper sphere of marrying and giving 
in marriage, the dear old woman must have been! Why, if the 
baronet had not been blinded by his own short-sighted selfish- 
ness, he need not have fallen so readily into the trap. He had 
but to hold Beatrice to her word But then, sgain, he prob- 
ably judged of my conduct by his own: and, besides, the fellow 
must have been miserable indeed, always, walking or sleeping, 
with a rope around his guilty neck. I don't wonder that he was 
not as r ady-witted at an emergency as he might otherwise have 
been. And Beatrice—yes, she will be rich now, and I hope, 








ha) py: 

te the morning, however, the postman on his early round 
brought him the following letter, bearing the Whitborne post- 
mark ; 

‘*Mr. Glegg will have told you I daresay, how I accepted 
your generous—your more than generous proposal to give me 
all that our dear, dear old friend left by her willtoyou. And 1 


t other offer which you formerly made to me, beside the 


you would have a right to scold me for it. But I know you love 











ALBION-ISMS. 


++ WxHo goes a-borrowin’ goes a sorrowing.” More often it is 
“the other way up.” Who goes a-lending too often goes a- 
sorrowin,’ while who goes a borrowin’ not unfrequently goes on 
bis way rejoicing at his dexterity 

$ Ir the wind blows this way for another hour,” said a captain 
on board of a sbip in danger of being wrecked, to a passenger 
who was a clergyman, *‘ we shall be in heaven.” ** God forbid ?’ 

was the prayerful answer of the divine. 


“J say, fellows,” remarked an idler, to several of his compan- 
panions, ‘let #6 see who can tell the biggest lie.” * All right,” 
said one: ‘I’m the biggest fool in Bosten.” ‘: Ob, pshaw !” ex~ 
clained the first coptemptuonusly, ‘‘ we agreed to tell nothing bar 
lies, and you commenced by tellang the truth.” 


Ar a fasbionable dinner, a gentleman observed a person who 
sat opposite, use & toothpick which had just done the same ser- 
vice to his neighbor. Wishing to apprise him of his mistake, 
he said: “I beg your pardon, sir, but youare using Mr.——’s 
to thpick.” ‘1 knowlam. Really, sir, do you think I am mat 
going to return it? 


A cerTary near-sighted lady could never be induced to admit 
the fact, but pers?sted in declaring that her sight was excellent. 
One day a waggish neighbor stuck s needle in the sid- of a barn,, 
and placing her on the other side of the road asked her if she- 
could see it. ‘* Oh, yes,” she replied, looking in the directiom 
indicated, ‘ but where’s the bara?” 


A German peddler sold a man 4 liquid for’exterminating 
bugs. ‘*And ho» do you use it?” inquired{the{man, after he 
had boneht it. ‘* Ketch te bug, un drop von little drop into his 
moutb,” answered the peddler. ‘*Pshaw!” exclaimed the pur- 
chaser, ‘‘1 could kill it in half the time by stamping omit.” 
“Vell,” explained the German, ‘that is a good war, too. 


Ccrmxc.—‘*The company shall never get another eent of 
my money,” said an angry lady, in a train. ‘* Hew can you hel» 
yourself? You've got totravelon the road or move to seme 
other part of the country,” sneeringly remarked the conductor. 
who bad offended her. ‘ Why,” retorted the lady, "111 pay my 
fare to you, and the# i'll be bound that the company will never: 
get the money.” 


“Tickers, Sm!” seid a conductor at a railroad terminus in 
the city to a gentleman who, baving been a season-ticket holder 
for sume time, believed his face wae so well known, that there 
was no need for him to show his ticket. ‘‘ My face is my tick- 
et,” replied the gentleman, a little annoyed. ‘Indeed !" said 
the conductor, tolling back bis wristband and dispiaying a most 
powerful fist. ‘‘ Well, my orders are to punch all tickets pass- 
ing on to this platform.” 


A GENTLEMAN Wes seated wih other persons in the room, 

where a country girl oat upright and utterly silent. Silence, in- 
deed, fell upon the entire party. and the gentleman first allud- 
ed to, said in what he supposed to be an almost inaudible aside: 
‘Awful pause.” ‘ I guess sir,” exclaimed the indignant coun- 
try girl, jamping up, ‘‘ you'd have awful paws too, if you bad 
to do all the scrubbing | does.” 


Wuen Ben's master died, tley told him he had gone to hea- 
ven. 

Bn shook his head 

** Bat why, Ben?” . 

“Cos when masra goes Norb. or go on journey to the Spriner, 
he talk about long time, and get ready I never hear him talk 
about going to Leav.n; never see him get ready to go there.” 


** 'mfreid massa no gone there.”’ 


A matter of fact old gentleman in New England, whose wife 
was a thorough ‘' Destructionist,” was awakened out of bie sleep 
by his possessed rib one stormy nig!.t, with the words: “ Hus- 
band ! did you hear ‘bat noise? It's Gabriel a coming! Jt’sthe 
sound of the chariot wheels!" ‘0, pshaw, you old fool Yr” re- 
pled the old man, *‘ do you suppose Gabriel is such en ass as to 
come on wheels in such good sleighing as this? 1 tell you W's 
not bim—turn over and go to sleep.” 


A youne woman of a very prudish turn, was hurt in a railroad. 
accident and taken to the hospital, when the doctor asked her 
what was the matter with her. ‘'One of her limbs,” she said 
‘was injured.” ‘* Well,” he returned, * bnt which limb?” “Oh, 
I can’t te 1 you, doctor, but it is one of my limbs.” ‘Ob, non- 
sense !” cried the doctor, out of all patience ; ** which is it—the 
limb \on thread a needle with?” ‘No, sir,” she answered with 
a blush ; ‘* the limb I wear a garter on.” 


A cnoss-Erep Squire fined an Irishman, who having used 
little tuo much of the craythur, was foolish enough to let the 
craythur use him. Pat, on leaving the office, met a friemd to 
whom be held forth— 

* Be jabbers, and I was fined, Martin.” 

** Ah, and who fined you ?’ ~ os 

“That's tellin’ jist. "Twas a man there, who's aitber a justice 
of the peace, or a piece of justice, and | con't know whieb, aud 
he’s lift handed in both eyes.” 


A GernTLeMan from the country, stopping at one of our hotels 
the other day, entered into conversation with oreof the 
boarders. Aftera few minutes talk, the boarder drew out his 
segar case, saying, ‘ WII] you take a segar, sir?” ‘* Wall, I don’t 
mind if 1 « 0,” was the reply. The segar was passed to him ; 
also the one our boarder was smoking, for the purpose of afford- 
ing bim means to ignite the fresh weed. Mr. Countryman care- 
fally p!aced the segar first handed him into his pocket, and them 
drawing his knife, detiberately proceeded to cut off the end of 
the lighted one which |ad been in the mouth of his generous 
friend, and commenced smoking the remainder, remarking, with 
an innocence that was quite refreshing—‘it ain't often that a 
man from the country, runs afoul of as clever a chap in the city 
as youare.” 














You never, 


ulfilment of a solemn pledge, now happily at an end. I owe it 


ed the lawyer, “‘your cousin | © you dear Oswald, to tell you that, of my own free will, 1 ac- 
bsconding; though, indeed, | C¢Pt both your offers; and my acceptance of one is conditional 
eluded arrest. I, for| ° the other's being still your wish, as it is that of 


Beatrice FLEMING. ’ 


The note ended almost abruptly, as it had begun without the 


customary prefix. 


again. Hewas happynow. Strange ma 


[To be continued in our nest.! 


Iv a little vi lage in New Jersey there once lived an old negro 
|by ths name of Titus Scanck, cou monly known as old ‘Lite. 
| Now, old Tite was very miserly and very eccentric. It hap- 
| pened, one day, while he was at dinner, that be pnt into his 
| mouth, a piece of meat that wastoo tough for its mastificators, 
so he attempted to bolt it whole. But alas for human exzpecta- 
tions, it stack in his throat, and, try as he would, he could 
neither get it up nor down, His eyes began to rollin their 
sockets, and his skin turned from black to blue. He thought 
that bis time had come, and it i: likely that another minute 





We may safely conjecture, however, that! would have fi ished him, had not Ann Maria, his wife, at that 
and | more than one sheet of paper had been spoiled in the vain at-| moment conceivedan idea. Rising from her seat, she went behind 
llow | tempts of the writer to content herself by commencing with | Tite, anc, drawing buck her right mauler, she struck him a blow 
rtal of being he pe as * And > } pate | her shoulders which would have — an 7. The 

- ecognized and brought | wald guessed simewhat of this, as he pressed the letter to bix| piece of meat flew from old Tite’s throat and fell into a swi , 
tock under some treaty ofurteadition ; gic of | which stood there. The relieved darkey looked ruefully alts 
1} the) pail a few moments, then turning to Ann Maris, he splattered 


jout: “My 


ly, Apn Maris, why you waste good meat like 
(dat? Why fhe devi ‘a 


didn’t you knock it de odey way?" * 
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Suggested for an Album. 


BY R. C. GURNEY, 
(Of Harrison’e Young Ladies’ Journal.) 








% 
Ob ye, whose hearts can sympathize, 
With fond and bland emotions; 
Whose soul's beam flashing from your eyes, 
Betokening loftiest notions. 
Whose pulse dance to the roundelay, 
Of poesy whose hours, 
Happily glide through the live-long day, 
Mids’t fancy's budding flowers. 


Il. 
Ob ye, of taste and melody, 
Come ope’ your hidden treasures; 
And cheer us with your minstrelsy, 
In free and careless measures. 
Or turning from the witch of Song, 
Woo the fair Muse of Painting; 
Yes, twine some wreaths our Bay's among, 
Chaste minds with sweets acquainting, 


Im. 
And let your gifts be grave or gay, 
As best unto you seemeth; 
‘They sleep not idly life away, 
Who tell of what they dreameth. 





(From Macmil’'an’s Magazine.) 


LITTLE JACK. 


CHAPTER I. 


About ten o'clock in the morning of a day early in 
October, a woman was leading a child of three years 
old along a grassy path, through the Holmsdale woods. 
There were brambles on eaeh side, from which the 
blackberries still hung in heavy clusters; the scarlet 
hips made the long sprays of the wild rose, more gay 
than they had been with the delicate blossoms of 
spring; ripe hazel nuts were dropping from their husks, 
and the thorn-trees had a bountiful supply of deep 
red berries. 

The boy wanted everything he saw, and his mother 
found her progress so slow that she stopped to lift 
him, and swung him to her shoulder. He laughed 
aloud at this bit of fun, and the mother laughed too; 
then, as he stood with one hand on her head and one 
held in her own, which was upraised, he caught sight 
of maple trees on a distant knoll in their red autumn 
adress, and horse-chestnuts all aflame with gold. He 
shouted, and jumped, and tried to clap his hands; and 
the mother, who could scarcely hold him steady, 
Jaughed and hurried on. She would have thought it 
very unreasonable that the bright day, and the beauty 
of the autumn, and her child’s pleasure should make 
her glad when she was in trouble; and yet she respon- 
ded to all of them, and had already forgotten the 
anger which made her heart beat so violently as she 
left the village of Cheam, and heard some one call 
after her :— 

“Are you goin’ to pay the money, missis, like an 
honest ’ooman’?” 

She followed the wood-path, until she came to an 
open space, from whence she saw bereath her the fish- 
ponds, large, black, and solemn, shut in by high banks 
which were clothed with rhododendrons and azaleas. 
In the early summer these banks were brilliant with 
clusters of white and purple blossoms, and drew many 
admirers from the villages in the neighborhood, to visit 
Holmsdale Park and Hall; but now the banks were 
dark with the heavy green foliage of the shrubs. 
Slender birch-trees, with their silvery bark, seemed to 
deepen the gloom, but the overhanging willows at the 
brink of the ponds have already shed their yellow 
ieaves, which floated on the surface of the water, and 
looked like patches of sunlight amid the darkness. A 
few planks were fixed at one side of the largest pond, 
forming a rude jetty, and at one end of it a small boat 
was fastened by a chain and padlock. 

“Mammy, mammy!” shouted the boy, at the sight 
of the water and the boat; and, from his comfortable 
seat upon her shoulder, he pressed his chubby hands 
upon her cheeks, and turned her face towards this 
attractive spectacle. 

“No, no,” she said, “your mammy hasn’t got no time. 
You shall go there another day.” 

Whereupon the child slipped down into her arms 
and laid his little face against hers, and said,— 

“ A boat, mammy; a boat!” 

She could not deny him, and, turning aside, she 
lifted the latch of a gate in the fence which separated 
Holmsdale Park from the woods, and followed the 
steep descent to the ponds. As they approached, there 
was an open space to the right on which grew neither 
shrub nor bramble, and where the grass was kept 
closely cut. <A fallen tree lay in the centre of this 
space; it was dead, and its branches bare, and at some 
distance round it a dark, solemn band of cypresses 
had been planted. 

The mother clasped her child tightly as she walked 
almost on tiptoe past the spot, and the boy looked 
with wide open eyes at the dark trees and smooth, 


words and gestures he persuaded his mother to get 
into the boat, and let him look over the edge down 
into the black, still water. Far beneath him shone a 
small face, the reflection of his own. 

“Doe and det another ickle boy, mammy,” he said, 
holding out his mother’s arm, that she might reach 
the white, glimmering shadow in the water.’ “Me 
want dat ickle boy.” 

“Why, that’s Jack,” said the mother, laughing; “my 
little Jack down there, that’s what that is.” 

Whereupon the boy, who had a quick temper, im- 
patient of contradiction, cried, and said it wasn’t Jack, 
and he wanted him to play with. 

The mother pulled broad leaves of the water lily, 
and gave them to him, and told him to be good, else 
mother wouldn't love him, and they’d go away and 
leave the little boy in the water with his own mammy. 

She led him up the steep bank, and as they turned 
to enter the wood again, she became aware of the 
young Lady Holmsdale standing there in her widow’s 
weeds, with her pale-faced boy, the little earl, by her 
side. 

The village mother courtesied, and then, half afraid 
to speak, and half afraid to pass without apology, 
began shyly,— j 

“No offence, my lady, I hope. My boy cried to get 
into the boat, an’ I dessay I hadu’t ought to ha’ let 
him, but I meant no offence.” 

““No offence whatever, Mrs. Allan,” said the lady, 
in a sad low voice; “we don’t call you a trespasser, do 
we, Ernie? Why, Ernie here is a great deal older 
than your little boy, and yet he always wants to get 
into the boat when we come this way.” 

And she looked at her boy and smiled. 

Mrs. Allan courtesied again, and tried in vain to 
induce Jack to “make his obedience to my lady.” 
Jack and the young earl were engrossed by the 
solemn contemplation of each other, and were reluc- 
tantly led away in opposite directions by their respec- 
tive parents. 

“Lor, what a turn it gave me!” said Mrs. Allan, 
who, with a strong need of sympathy, and no disin- 
clination to talk, was in the habit of treating Jack as 
an intelligent companion. “ When I see ’er a standin’ 
there, I thought I should ha’ dropped. That’s what 
comes 0’ gentlefolk goin’ out o’ their way to do things 
as don’t concern ’em. Why, your dad ’ud ha’ cut 
down that there tree, and thought nothin’ of it; and 
chop hisself in two a’most over a thing as he’d no 
business with. Hark, Jack, that’s daddy.” 

And once again she lifted the boy to her shoulder, 
and stood to listen to the distant regular stroke of the 
woodcutter’s axe. , 

The boy imitatod the sound, “ tut—tut—tut.” 

“Yes, that’s your dad,” she said; “I allays knows 
him somehow; he chops more reg’lar like, and louder 
than anybody else.” 

And as she thought of him away at his work, and 
coming home at night with basket slung over his 
shoulder, and in his hand a bunch of berries, or flowers, 
or nuts for the boy, she remembered the pale lady 


was not as smooth as it ought to be, but had rippled 
up into little waves, in spite of a plentiful application 
of water before she started, which she re hoped 
would keep it smooth and decent. 


She had grown very quiet as she approached the 
town, and was busy with past as well as future. 
There, outside the chemist’s shop, at the corner, the 
first house you come to in Seonciier, she had met her 
husband, John Allan, six years ago. She had never 
been in the place since, for there was no railway from 
Cheam to Brenchley, and no public conveyance of 
any kind. The four miles and a half by the wood, 
with an additional mile and a half if you went the 
whole way by the road, separated the two places com- 
pletely. Old memories crowded back as she passed 
the same spot. John Allan, the stalwart north coun- 
tryman, had been on his way to New York—that is, 
so far on his way that he had come up to find work 
in London, and, failing in that, he had visited an 
agent at Brenchley to enquire about an emigrant ship, 
when Mary’s pretty face changed his plan. He stayed 
first through harvest time,and next for hop-picking,and 
then she promised to marry him, if he would not take 
her away from home. Mary was kitchen-maid at 
Holmsdale Hall; and her father, a wood-cutter, bent 
double, and crippled with rheumatism, lived with 
his wife in a little cottage, not far from the park 
gates, two rooms of which were let to the curate of 
Cheam. The young couple were married, and John 
Allan had regular employment as wood-cutter in the 
park and wood. When the old people died, Mary 
and John, and their one child remained in the cottage. 
The curate, who was married, had now a house of his 
own, but they generally let their rooms for five or 
six months in the year, and had taken great pride in 
making them neat and pretty to “please the gentle- 
folks.” Mary believed that this end would be 
achieved by a reckless investment in China ornaments, 
and there were dogs and shepherdesses of every tint, 
Sir Robert Peel in a blue coat and yellow trowsers, 
and Prince Albert in a pink coat and green trowsers, 
according to the undoubted custom of his native land. 
There were also colored prints on the wall, of very 
questionable taste and merit, though, as Mary proudly 
stated, they had “most all come from the furrin 
parts, like the pictures at the Hall, and had writin’ on 
as no one could read.” The little parlor also boasted 
of a glass over the chimney-piece, and there was a 
brass knocker on the door, which opened immediately 
into this gay little room. She thought of all as she 
walked down High Street, for the brief episode of 
courtship was speedily dismissed, and, indeed, was 
chiefly memorable as a barrier which separated the 
life of seven years ago from the present. 

As she approached the County Court to which she 
was bound, her thoughts were recalled to the present. 
Little Jack had trotted happily along the pavement, 
much engrossed by contemplation of a which 
formed the staple commodity of the place. He strong- 
ly suspected them of being eatable, although it was 
not a fact within the range of his own experience. 





standing alone, 

“Poor thing! poor thing! I believe she thinks on it 
too, for, “* My husband’s a wood-cutter,” she says to 
me, so proud, when I come upon ’em in this very wood, 
soon after we was married. “ There ain’t nothin’ he 
likes so well,” sez she. An’ a week arter that, he met 
his death by it. But, lor, what a turn she give me.” 

Jack, who was but an unsympathetic listener, was 
already clamoring for cake. As they had come nearly 
three miles, and been an hour on the road, his mother 
thought the request not unreasonable. She took a 
clean handkerchief from her pocket, in which was 
wrapped a slice of currant loaf, and handed it up to 
the child on her shoulder. She climed a stile, passed 
out of the Holmsdale woods, and continued her jour- 
ney along the high road leading to Brenchley. 

he broad, white Downshire road led up-hill for 
nearly a mile: on either side of it were high banks and 
tall hedgerows, overhanging hazel boughs, and clusters 
of the scarlet berries of the wild gueldre rose, whilst 
the traveler’s joy covered all the, topmost branches 
with its white, featherly seeds. In spring the nightin- 
gales used to sing there all night and all day too; but 
now there was no song, except that of the robin, who, 
sitting ona spray of bramble, watched our travelers 
with keen, bright eye, and did his best in the glowing 
autumn morning. From the summit of the hill, you 











| 


look down upon Brenchley, with the river Eden flow- 
‘ing through it, and see the tall masts of ships rising 
jup in the midst of green fields and among the houses, 
land trace on the horizon the rounded outline of the 
ichalk hills, beyond which lies the sea. 


The mother chattered to her boy as they descended 


towards Brenchley, as a mother does to an only child 
who is companion and plaything all in one. She had 
learried him nearly the whole distance from Cheam, 
| which was little short of five miles, and her heightened 
‘color and bright eyes bore witness to the unwonted 
‘exertion. Her cheeks were brilliant with such a tinge 


He would have liked mammy to give him some, but she 
was absorbed in her own thoughts, and did not heed 
his request. When they came to the large, stone 
archway and iron gates of the County Court, she 
took the boy in her arms, and held him somewhat 
tightly as they crossed the court-yard. Entering a 
side door indicated to her, she passed along a narrow, 
dirty passage, leading an ante-room, in which there 
were groups of men and women, talking in whispers. 
The constraint imposed upon them in one direction 
may probably have had something with the license 
which they allowed themselves in another, and Mrs. 
Allan was conscious of an atmosphere of oaths and 
foul language, muttered and growled on all sides of 
her, which made her cheeks tinkle and her heart beat. 

As she stood alone in the middle of the room, an 
usher came to her, and learning her business, said the 
case was now on, and admitted her to an inner room, 
As she entered, she saw on her right hand several 
rows of benches, on which were seated men and wo- 
men, chiefly of the lowest class. Keen eyes scanned 
her narrowly as she entered, and, as she stood for a 
moment hesitating, not knowing which way to go, 
and whether to sit down amongst them, their evil 
faces seemed to draw near and crowd around her, and 
the sharp, suspicious glances recalled her husband’s 
words of that morning:— 

“Honest folks hev na bisiniss i’ sie a spot.” 

Then some one motioned to her to pass on to the 
centre of the hall, and she sat down witha great ring- 
ing sound in her ears which made her deaf to all that 
was going on. She found herself in a large, square room. 
lighted from above. It was wainscoted and painted 
drab color half way up, whilst the upper part of the 
walls was gray. There was a clock ina circular ma- 
hogany frame on the wall at her right hand, and its 
loud tick seemed to her like the throbbing of an 





anxious heart. Beneath the clock there was a long 
empty pew against the wall, in front of which was 


green grass, so unlike the taitgle of briar, shrub, and as the wild cherry-tree has when autumn first touches! painted in white letters Jury, and on her left hand 


bramble around them. 


When they reached the pond, with many coaxing]! save for an uncomfortable consc1ousness that her hair, In the centre space between them were the 


\it; her large gray eyes looked out bright and fearless, 


Witnesses. 


there was a similar long empty pew for 
Attorneys 
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THE ALBION. 








and their clierits, and it was here that Mrs. Allan had! 
a seat. 

Opposite to her was the judge. The Queen’s arms 
in tarnished embroidery adorned a dusty canopy, 
which was fixed to the wall, and projected over his 
head, and faded, dusty, red velvet curtains hung 
down on each side of his chair. The assertion of the 
majesty and dignity of the law conveyed by the vel- 
vet curtains and the canopy, was probably considered 
all that was necessary to impress the rustic mind, for 
the judge was seated in a dusty chair with stuffed 
leather back, and was writing upon a deal desk painted 
a reddish brown. On his right there was a small 
empty box for the Defendant, and on his ieft another 
for the the Plaintiff, in which there was aman dressed 
in light clothes, who was standing with his back to 
the spectators and talking volubly. 

The judge, whose seat was on a raised dais, was the 
most prominent figure in the hall, and mother and 
child fixed their eyes upon him, ashe slowly put one 
long thin hand up to his mouth and read from a paper 
on the desk before him. He had a thin gray face, 
gray whiskers, pale gray eyes which never seemed to 
look at any one or anything about him, a gray wig, 
and robes that were rather gray than black. After a 
time-he looked up, clasped one hand with the other, 
said and in a slow indifferent tone, as if he did not 
attach much importance to his words, and was slightly 
bored and sleepy : 

“You say she has paid you bills for somewhat simi- 
lar amounts for some years past ?” 

“Yes, my lord, and of course”— 

“Answer the question put to you. I don’t want to 
hear anything more. Is it a usual thing to allow 
poor people to run such a bill as this, more than eight 
pounds for bread and flour?” 

“Well, my lord, it is; in these parts. They pay the 
bread bill mostly from year to year.” 

“Why don’t they pay weekly ?” 

“Well, they don’t earn much to speak of in winter, 
and what with one thing and another, fevers and agues 
and all that, they are glad to let the bread run on, 
and pay it in autumn when they’ve picked up some- 
thing by hay-making, and harvesting, and hop-pick- 
ing.” 
“I see this man, John Allan, is a wood-cutter. How 
do you expect him to pay ?” 

“His wife lets lodgings all the summer, and gets 
ten shillings a week for’em. It’s her as pays the 
bill.” 


“ . 

“What reason does she give for not paying this 
year ?” 
“Why, she says she has paid it once;” and, turning 
to the audience,he continued, with an air of injured in- 
nocence, “she says I’m a thief and a liar for asking for 
my money.” 

‘There was a hoarse laugh in the court at the repeti- 
tion of these words, which were considered racy and 
suggestive of future fun. 

Mrs Allan’s face crimsoned with shame and anger, 
and she started to her feet to defend herself and ex- 
plain. 

“Sit down, sit down,” said some one by her side, 
and she stooped over her boy, who was now half 
asleep, and busied herself taking off his hat, with 
fingers trembling so that she could seareely hold the 
strings. 

She was startled by hearing her name called aloud. 
Being directed to the defendant’s box, she had a small 
dirty black book put into her hand, and took an oath 
and kissed the binding in great bewilderment, as to 
the nature of the religious ceremony in which she was 
engaged. 

She looked around her eagerly, hoping to see one 
familiar face; but Jack was sleeping peacefully upon 
the bench, a sea of strange faces surged up around 
her, strange noises filled her ears, and then in sharp 
tones there rang the words :— 

“Look at the judge, and answer the questions put 
you.” 

She turned to the voice, which proceeded from a 
big elderly man, with round shoulders and a great 
heavy head that hung forward, who was standing up 
at no great distance from her. 

“Don’t stare at me, I tell you,” he continued ; 
“look at the judge, and go on.” 

And then, partly in answer to the questions, partly 
rambling away into a long statement which she had 
rehearsed many times in her own mind, and by which 
she had always convinced herself, she began :— 

“JT paid ’im ’is bill, the same as I done other years. 
It was on a Saturday, and he brought it hisself. “Hev 
= got pen and ink?” he says, and I says, “No, the 

odgers took theirn with ’em. They ain’t 0’ no use to 
me, for I always keep my accounts in my ’ed,’ ” 

“Never mind what you said ; did you pay him the 
money ?,’ 

“I did,” with great emphasis and a pause ; “I paid 
%im eizht pound three shillings and fourpence. Well, 


, 





it was in gold, in silver, and he’pence, just as T'd put 
it together. It was a good year, and I let fifteen) 
weks this summer. Yes”—this was in answer to the 
plaintif’s a:torney—“yes, I can do that in my ’ed, It | 


comes to seven poun’ ten, and the rest I made up! got to pay. Billand costs, too,and a pretty penny 


with work of father’s. ; 
the boy’s, an’ you know that as well asI do. I ain’t 
gotno father. Yes, I have got a husband, an’ you 
know that too.” 

Here the judge interposed in the woman’s favor, as 
it was manifest that the attorney’s object was to irri- 
tate and annoy her. She proceeded, with some 
warmth, to state that the plaintiff had written on the 
bill—“well, receipted it, if you like that better. He ’eld 
the bill aganst the door and wrote with a pencil, and 
the pencil shoved a ’ole through the paper, so sez he, 
‘That won’t do, I must begin agen,’ and ’e come in 
and begun agen and wrote on the table.” 


“How long ago was that ?” sail the judge. 
“Three weeks, or else four. I can’t be sure which.” 


“Have you your previous bills ?” 

“Yes,” and she handed them to him, 
looked carefully over them, and said :— 

“T see one of these is receipted in pencil.” 

“Yes, but that’s an old ’un. I’ve ’ad that this three 
years. This last had got a hole in it where the pencil 
went through where the crack of the door was.” 

“But if you’ve kept all these bills and knew their 
importance, why didn’t you keep the last ?, 

“Well, I mislaid it somehow, for I was busy clean- 
iug, and I'd a got the carpet up and was all in a mud- 
dle, and father he’s so terrible pertikler about bills as 
I didn’t like to tell im Td paid the money and 
couldn’t find the bill, so when Mr. Neville come round 
one day after ’'d looked everywhere, I says, ‘I wish 
you'd give me another bill, for I can’t find that one 
nowhere.’ And ’e started at me a minute, and then 
says, “Well, that’s a good ’un as ever [heard ! Why, 
you ain’t never paid me.’ And then, when he stuck 
toit, it put my back so, that I up and calls him a liar.” 

“That will do, that will do,” said the judge, who 
had in vain tried to interrupt her narrative. ‘Now if 
I give you a week, do you think you can find the re- 
ceipt ?” 

“I keep a tellin’ of you, I ain’t a got it,” said Mrs. 
Allan, whose quick temper had been greatly chafed by 
the attorney’s incessant interruptions, contemptuous 
gestures, and by the failure of all the facts she had 
adduced, to impress the judge in her favor, 

“But you will have to pay this money, unless you 
can produce the receipted bill.” 

“Then I won’t pay it; nor nobody shan’t make me. 
Why ain’t my word as good as his’n? I paid ’im once 
and ’e don’t get no more out of me. And pray what 
have I done with the money if ’e ain’t got it.!” 

“Well,” said the attorney, “you haven’t bought a 
silk gown lately, I suppose, and the lord knows what 
for the child ?” 

Mrs. Allan was quite still for a moment, then she 
turned pale and began to cry. 

“Can you prove that ?” said the judge. 

“Tt was merely a question, sir, which I was directed 
to ask.” 

“T don’t see the use of it;” then turning to Mrs. 
Allan, “Will you look for the receipt again ?” 

“No, I won't,” in a shrill voice, interrupted by sobs, 
“it ain’t o? no use. I tell you I ain’t got it.” 

“And my case is also that she hasn’t got it,” said 
the attorney, “and I am informed that she told a 
neighbor she would leave Cheam rather than pay it.” 

Mrs. Allan was directed to leave the box; and after 
a few questions to the plaintiff, the judge proceeded 
to review the case. reading from his notes parts of the 
evidence of the plaintiff and defendant. He pointed 
out the discrepancies between their statements, which 
were too great to admit of their being explained away, 
and said that as the affair was so recent, it seemed un- 
likely that the transaction, if any, had been forgotten, 
or that there had been any mistake about it. There 
was clearly an attempt at fraud on one side or the 
other. Neville said that when he asked Mrs. Allan 
for his money she tried to palm off an old receipt on 
him ; and she said that when ‘she told him she had 
lost the receipt and wanted him to give her another, 
he denied the payment and tried to obtain the money 
a second time. On behalf of Neville it must be stated 
that his books, which seemed to be regularly kept. 
contained no entry of the payment, and Mrs. Allan 
could not produce the receipt, and declined to make 
any further search. The money, therefore, must be 
paid. 

“Why ain’t my word as good as his’n ?” said Mrs. 
Allan, starting up, and pale with anger; “and why 
ain’t it wrong for him to take all that money and no- 
body standin’ by to see him, if he’s to be let come 
here and swear a pack of lies to get it over again !” 

Her shawl was dragged by the people near her, 
and she was told to sit down. The case was decided. 

There was some talk as to how the money was to 
be paid, and the baker declined to take less than ten 
shillings a week, on the ground that Mrs. Allan had 
money laid by, and her husband was earning 
fourteen shillings a week. The order was given 
for this amount, and some one nudged Mrs. Allan, 
who sat pulling her bonnet strings and looking fixedly 


The judge 


No, it ain’t my father, it’s) 


it “ull come to.” 

She rose slowly, and looking round her, saw Neville 
laughing and rubbing his hands, 

“Oh, you blackguard !” she screamed out. “Oh, 
you base villain! Dll have my revenge on you ;” and 
then shaking her fist at him, she poured forth a tor- 
rent of violent language such as in anger comes read- 
ily to the lips of a woman of her class. She was 
pushed and pulled out of the hall; but struggling 
furiously she broke away from those who held her, 
and darted back to the seat where Jack was lying 
asleep with his yellow curly head on the hard bench. 

The touch of the warm unconscious child, as she 
lifted him in her arms, had an instantaneous effect 
upon her, She burst into tears and walked sobbing 
out of the court, through the ante-room and into the 
road, followed by many rough boys and men, who 
called after her:— 

“Hullo, missus! Who robbed the baker’s shop ?” 
““What’ll you take for your black silk gown?” and 
“Where’s the feathers for Bobby’s hat ?” 

She was bewildered at first, and failed to realize the 
fact that the decision of the public was unfavorable 
as well as that of the court; but she stood looking 
from one to the other with a growing consciousness 
that these also were enemies, and that all the world 
was against her, and there was no one to speak a good 
word in her favor. 

A boy whe was behind her touched her shawl to 
make her attend to what was going on, and another 
caught at her bonnet string, and encouraged by a 
shout of brutal laughter, dragged off her bonnet and 
threw it over the heads of the crowd. In an instant 
she set down the child, and darted first at one and 
then at the other, cuffing and striking and picking up 
stones to hurl at her assailants. 

The appearance of a policeman put an end to the 
scene; sen and boys slunk away, disclaiming any 
share in the proceedings, and Mrs. Allen being re- 
quested to “move on,” took Jack by the hand and 
dragged him crying after her. 

She hurried out of the town,and did not pause until she 
had passed the hill, and was descending the broad road, 
from whence over the Holmsdale woods you see the 
spire of the old church at Cheam. The child’s wail 
smote upon her heart, and she caught him up and 
kissed him passionately, and then sitting down on the 
bank she rocked him backwards and forwards as she 
said, “ Oh, dear, oh, dear. What shall Ido; what- 
ever shall I do !” 

And so keeping the high road—for she had no 
thought of turning to the green quiet woods—bare- 
headed, with tear-stained, dirty face, her cotton gown 
hanging in tatters, and the decent black shawl with 
many an unseemly rent, she made her way home. 





CITAPTER II. 

A man of some thirty years of age was sitting over 
the fire in a small kitchen, His right hand rested on 
a slate witha long row of figures, which he had put 
down by his side on the wooden bench, and he was so 
absorbed either by his calculations or his thoughts, 
that the pipe in his mouth was over and over again on 
the point of going out;a few hasty puffs restored it for 
a time, until it was again forgotten. The man was a 
sturdy, broad-shouldered fellow, with a square head 
covered with curly brown hair, a low brow, and a 
broad open face. ‘There was an unmistakable look of 
good temper about him, and a certain frankness and 
joviality which a somewhat troubled and anxious ex- 
pression could not altogether conceal. The kitchen 
in which he sat was a back room, and opened into a 
small garden that in the summer was quite over- 
shadowed by lime-trees giowing along a bank on one 
side of it. They rendered it so unproductive, that 
with all his care John Allan could induce nothing 
but a few cabbages to grow in it, and these were 
mostly devoured by caterpillars before they were fit to 
eut. There was a pig-sty at the far end of this slip of 
garden, and the pig supplied a topic of conversation 
of which John and his wife did not speedily grow 
tired. What the pig would weigh, how much meal he 
consumed, and how much more he would require, with 
speculations as te “wash” from various houses in the 
neighborhood, were subjects to which they frequently 
reverted. There was a neat slip of garden in front of 
the cottage, laid out in small bright flower-beds, and 
much sub-divided by narrow paths covered with small 
round pebbles. A close-cut hedge enclosed the garden 
and cottage, which stood in one corner of the forty 
acre field that extended between the village of Cheam 
and the boundary wall of Holmsdale Park. The cot- 
tage contained four rooms; a parlor and bedroom in 
front, facing the southwest, furnished for “ gentle- 
folks,” and let during the summer months; a small 
back bedroom, dark in summer, and damp and cold in 
winter, and the kitchen in which John Allan was sit- 
ting. It was paved with red bricks, which looked all 
the brighter because they were seldom quite dry; the 





at the judge. 
“Tt’s all over now,” said a voice inher ear, “You've 
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outer wall was so a that the paper would not hang 
on it, but the inner, which separated the kitchen from 
the parlor, was covered with cuttings from newspapers 
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and pictures from the Illustrated London News. A 
few bright pots and pans hung above the fireplace, and 
on the narrow black shelf beneath them two gorgeously 
painted cups and saucers, and a mug “For a good 
boy,” formed ornaments on which Mary looked with 
great pride. A square table close to the window, 
covered with a coarse white cloth, was used for meals, 
and a small mahogany chest of -drawers standing 
against the wall opposite the fireplace, seemed to the 
occupiers and their neighbors a sure token of respect- 
ability and prosperity. There was an arm-chair in one 
corner by the fire, and above it on a little shelf fixed 
to the wall were a large Bible and Prayer-book, a 
work-box, and knitting-needles, with a partly-finished 
child’s sock. On the opposide side was the bench on 
which Allan was sitting, and in front of the fire was a 
low wooden stool. <A little cart with a bit of string 
tied to it had been carefully “ put to bed” on the top 
of the stool before Jack was carried off by his mother. 

The father heard steps overhead, a pattering of 
small feet and merry shouts from the boy. He knew 
that Jack had been hiding in some very conspicuous 
place, and that his mother had turned away and look- 
ed for him somewhere else. Whereupon Jack begin- 
ning to fear that perhaps after all he really was lost, 
had rushed out shouting, “ Me, me, me !” and his mo- 
ther afteran arduous chase had succeeded in catching 
him. Then there was a silence, and the father smiled. 
“ Now they’re huggin’ and kissin’,” he said to himself. 
In a low voice the mother sang the evening hymn, and 
after that the child said his evening prayers: The 
quaint high-pitched tones reached the father’s ear, and 
carried his thoughts away from all the troubles of the 
day. ‘“ What a knowing little beggar it is,” he said; 
“he does seem to know that there’s summat out o’t 
common when he says his prayers.” There was silence 
for some minutes, and then the mother came softly 
down-stairs. 

As soon as he heard her steps John caught up the 
slate lying beside him, and when she entered the 
kitchen, he was apparently engrossed by along row of 
figures. 

He had received a promise of promotion from wood- 
cutter to wood-reeve when he could “ keep the book.” 
His wife had told this in the summer to their lodger, 
and the result was that John had received several les- 
sons in compound addition and subtraction, and hop- 
ed to be qualified by the time there was a vacancy. 
When Mary entered and saw him stooping over the 
slate, from which he had not looked up all the even- 
ing, she went from one thing to another, making a 
clatter to disturb him. As he was doing nothing she 
failed in the attempt, and at length she said, in an ag- 
grieved tone, 

“ Anybody but you ’ud ha’ wanted to know how I 
got on to-day.” ; 

‘¢ Mabbe I know enough a’ready; and mabbe I know 
mair than I like,” answered John; “ but what I deu 
say it is this, [don’t believe there’s sic’ a thing in a’ 
the woruld as a woman that can hould her tongue and 
keep her temper—I don’t believe there is sic’? a thing 
in a’ the worruld.” 

He struck the bench sharply with the slate to em- 
phasize his words, and looked up at Mary. 

“ Now look ’ere, father, don’t you go and turn agen 
me, for I can’t abear it; and you aint got no cause to 
do it, you ain’t. Tain’t done no wrong by you, and 
don’t you go and say as I hav.”. 

“T niver said nowt o’t sort; but if thou thinks it 
doesn’t hurt me to hear ’em say thou was drunk o’ea 
at Brenchley, and they’d ha’ up if t’ hedn’t ben for t’ 
barn thou’:t verra much mistakken. 

“ What did they say ?” said Mary, slowly. 

“Why they tould a pack o’lees, and thu’d ha’ bin a 
deal better out of their talk than in it.” 

“ But I dunno what you mean. Who was drunk? 
You tell me over again what you said just now.” 

“There, there, don’t stand staring at me. I don’t 
know what they said, ner what they didn’t, nor I don’t 
want to know. A pack of lees I tell tha’, and let’ hear 
na mair about it.” 

But Mary, upon whom the meaning of his speech 
had slowly dawned, now flashed out into sudden 
anger. 

“ An’ you call yourself a man,” she said sobbing 
violently, “ an’ stand by and let ’em go on like that. 
Don’t tell me, if it had a’ been anybody else you'd a 
stood up for ’em.” 

“Stood up for ’em! What was I to stand up for ? 
Coom, my lass, coom; ‘tis a bad job, and quarrellin’ 
wain’t help it, nor cryin’ ayther. Come and tell ma’ aw 
aboot that coort business.” 

It takes two to quarrel; and as Allan never would 
goon, Mary had to give in. 
apron to her eyes, and he waited in silence. At length 
she told him all her story—with some hesitation 
towards the last, but perfect truthfulness. 





shiverin’ all day, an’ felt that miserable I didn’t knaw 
what to do, It will be a bad time if ’'m laid up. Coom 
and let’s hev a leuk for his dirty bill. Thou must ha’ 
got it somewhar.” . 

And taking the candle, he led the way along the 
narrow passage and into the parlor, which was now 
prepared for the winter. The carefully-brushed carpet 
was rolled up in one corner, and the hearth-rug, in 
which were the fire-irons, wrapped in brown paper, 
stood in another. The window curtains were neatly 
folded, wrapped iu the best chamber towels and laid on 
the small round mahogany table; whilst the cane bot- 
tomed chairs were piled one upon ancther. The 
chimney glass was pinned up in paper and covered so 
as to exclude dust and flies, and the china ornaments 
were put away in the cupboard. | Nothing remained 
but a faded fire-paper in the grate, which, after three 
summers’ service, was unfit for further use. 

“Tt’s aw so tidy,” said Allan, with his usual pride in 
his wife’s work, “that it does seem a pity to upset it. 
But let us unroll t’ carpet and hey another leuk.” 

It was not to be expected that Mary should not 
feel aggrieved, at the implied possibility of her having 
overlooked so important a document as the bill. Still 
anything was better than her husband’s silence and 
her own thoughts; so with some reluctance and a 
few not inaudible murmurs, she acceeded to his sug- 
gestion, and by the dim light of the candle they care- 
fully examined every article in the room. Allen shook 
the old fire-paper, and eagerly darted at the soiled 
fragments of tissue paper which fell from it. 

“ Lay it on the top agen,” said Mary, with a smile 
which implied superiority to the childish expectations 
of her husband. “Thad it down when I blackleaded 
the stove, and I on’y put it there to catch the soot as 
falls down the chimney. But there, you don’t know 
nothin’ about these things. How should you?” 
They proceeded to the bedroom overhead and then 
to their own room, in which little Jack lay asleep. 
They stood for a moment looking at him. 

“Ay, but he is a bonny un!” said the father. “T 
don’t know as ever I saw sic’ a fine ’un.” 

“Come away,” said Mary, greatly appeased, “and 
dowt wake him, else hell be wantin’ to go down agen. 
Here’s all the papers I've got. | Now you can see for 
yourself, and then perhaps you'll be satisfied.” 


bills and printed notices, of gach one of which she 
knew the history; but Neville’s bill was not among 
them. When the search was ended Mary went down 
somewhat triumphantly, and with a certain_sense of 
satisfaction. 

“Of course I want to find it, but it’s no good a 
tellin’ me that it’s in this house, because I know it 
ain't.” 

“ Now don’t go on like that. It’s a raal bad job, 
that’s what it is. Thou sud hev persuaded, lass—thou 
sud hev persuaded him, and then we sud hev hed time 
to turn oursels round, and mebbe thou’d ha’ fund it. 
But there, it’s na use botherin’, we shall get on some- 
how; there’ i’ t’ stye, and landlord mun wait.” 

But the evil days had come when no man would 
wait. The landlord insisted on his rent, and the doc- 
tor asked for his bill; the grocer would give no credit, 
and there was not a bit of bread nor meat to be had 
unless it was paid for. Neville said to every one, 

“T took ’em their quartem a day and never asked 
’er for a penny, not till the end o’? summer, when ’er 
lodgers was gone; and now she swears she paid me 
tho’ she ain’t no bill, no receipt, nor nothin’ to show 
for it, and gives me all the trouble and bother of 
County-Courtin’ her. It’s too bad. ain’t it ?” 

And the village agreed that it was too bad, and had 
no doubt that her husband—a man whom nobody 
knew, and who was spoken of with hesitation as 
coming from ‘ the Sheers”’—was probably at the bot- 
tom of it. The question, what could she have done 
with the money, was speedily answered. She had 
bought a black silk gown and a Paisley shawl, some 
said, whilst others asserted that Allan had sent it 
away to his friends in “the Sheers.” An attack of 
ague which confined Allan to his bed was attributed 
to a ‘bad conscience;” and the numerous hints, not 
very delicately worded, which the neighbors thought 
it necessary to give his wife, in ordér to convince her 
‘hat they were not such fools as she thought them, 
ended in procuring her a bad word from every one in 
the village. Her temper was hot and her tongue 
hasty, andthe words which she regretted almost as 
soon as they were spoken, were not readily forgotten 
nor forgiven. Before long the village was a nest of 
wasps, which she had irritated; and she preferred to 
bring her seanty stores from Brenchley, or to fetch 





She sat down with her|them from Strood, when she was two miles distant, 


rather than run the risk of meeting a former neigh- 
bor. Her husband resumed his work too soon, caught 
cold, and was laid up with rheumatic fever. Then 


She produced a roll of odds and ends, letters and ; 


had nobody but herself to thank for it. At the Par- 
sonage she fared somewhat worse, and the grave cen- 
sure and solemn advice to let this be a lesson to her, 
and to repent and amend her ways, sent her home 
sobbing, with a bitter sense of the cruelty and injus- 
tice of rich and poor, of God and man. 

Night and day she had no other thought than to 
procure ten shillings to take to Brenchley every Mon- 
day, and, as she said, “to keep body and soul toge- 
ther” through the week. The pig went first, and was 
absorbed by the rent and the payment of a few shil- 
lings to the Doctor, without which sLe feared that he 
might not continue his visits; then her husband’s 
clothes and her own and the child’s were pawned; 
after that the blankets and sheets and the best bed. 
Mary was growing hard, silent and desperate. For 
four or five weeks she had taken Jack with her to 
Brenchley, but after that she had always a bundle to 
carry, and scanty fare had begun to tell upon her, so 
that her boy wasa heavy burden. She had left him at 
home by his father’s bedside, and returning, would 
look on sadly as the child played with the bits of paper 
she had torn up to make horses and cows and sheep 
for him; and then she left him, and sat alone in the 
kitchen to make plans for the next week. It was a 
hard winter; the snow lay thickly on the ground, and 
the woods were impassible. She was compelled, there- 
fore, on her frequent journeys, to follow the high road, 
and walk in the track made by passing carts and 
horses. Her cotton gown was wet and draggled, a 
thin shawl tied tightly round her was but a scanty 
covering, and together with ragged boots and old 
bonnet, told such a tale of poverty and misery as 
might well account for her anxious careworn face. 
She would step out of her way into the thick snow to 
avoid a foot passenger if one chanced to come that 
way, and neither spoke to nor was addressed by any 
one. Early in January, when she had _ six pounds 
she declared her inability to bring ten shillings a week, 
and the sum was reduced to five. When she returned 
that day little Jack was asleep on his father’s bed. 
She stood looking at him, and ther sat down and took 
him on her knees and kissed him. He laid his head 
upon her bosom, and, after a few minutes looked 
up into her face, and, * Jack so sick, mammy.” 

{To be continued in our next.) 





Pensonat Sratistics.—The oldest member of her Majesty's 
Privy Council is Lord St. Leonard's, aged 93; the youngest, 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur, 24. The oldest Duke is the Duke of 
Leinster, aged 83; the youngest; the Da‘e of Norfolk, aged 27. 
The oldest Marquis is the Marquis of Tweeddale, aged 87; the 
youngest, the Marquis of Camden, aged two. The oldest Earl 
is the Earl Leven and Melville, aged 88; the youngest, the Earl 
of Hopetoun, aged 11. Th» oldest Viscount is the Viscount 
Molesworth, aged 8%; the youngest, Viscount Clifden, aged 11. 
The oldest Baron is Lord St. ‘Leonards, aged 93; ‘he youngest, 
Lord Southa pton,aged seven. The oldest member of the House 
ot (ommon is Mr. William Hodgson Barrow, M.P. for the South 
Notts. aged 90: the youngest, is the Hon. Charles French M.P. 
for Roscommon, aged 22. ‘The oldest Judge in England is the 
Right Hon. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer, aged 78; the youngest, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Jessel, Master of the Rolls aged 50. The oldest Judge in Ire- 
laud is the Right Hon. J. H. Monahan, Chief Justice of the 
Ceurt of Common Pleas, aged 70; the youngest, the Rizht Hon 

Michael Morris, (ommon Pleas aged 47. The oldest Scotch 
Lord cf Sessions is Hercules J. Robertson, Lord Benholme, 
aged 79; the ‘youngest, Lord Shand, aged 46. The oldest Pre- 
late of the Church of England isthe Bishop of St. Davids (Dr. 
Connop Thirdwall), aged 77; the youngest, Dr. Edward Parry, 
suffragan Bishog of Dover, aged 44. The oldest Prelate of the 
Irish Church is Dr. James T. O'Brien, Bishop of Ossory, aged 
80; the youngest, Dr. William Alexander, Bishop of Derry, aged 
50. The oldest Knight is General Sir John Bell, K. C. B,, aged 
92; the youngest Sir Charles Henry Firth, aged 38. The oldest 
Recorder in England is ‘Thomas Batty Addison, Record of Pres- 
ton, aged 87; the youngest, George E, Dering Recorder of Fav- 
ersham, aged 33, — Who's Whom 1871. 





Beauty Eve .xwaere.—Somebody has said that beauty is not 
local, but purely a question of taste—that the eye forms its own 
idea of beauty, and so on: and now an European traveler dis- 
covers that Hindoo women are pleasing to look at. ‘* They at- 
tract me most,” he says, ‘‘ by their graceful carriage, their pic- 
turesque drapery, consisting of a full skirt and a sort of burnous, 
which passes over the head, almost completely veiling tie face, 
These vary in color being someti:es bright, blue, and pink, 
and yellow, the skirt often b rdered with a hem of some other 
color, often very gaudy, but tho dark skin harmonises it all. 
The most artistic to my mind is the deep indigo blue, but it is 
more rare in the north-west than in Southern India, where al- 
most all the lower classes of women wear it. It is pleasant to 
watch the easy grac with which they walk, bearimg round red 
earthenware or bright c pper water-jars on their heads, steady- 
ing their burden with one well-shaped swall-wristed dusky arm 
stretched up to its full length, and covered almost to the elbow, 
and sometimes above it, with numbers of bracelets. ‘These are 
sometimes silver, but oftener plated metal or red and green lac. 
Their easy grace of motion is well worth copying. The pale- 
faced race may perhaps pride itself on its superiority in the use 
of the contents of its head, but these dus«y danghters of the 
aun certainly outdo their more favored sisters 1n the use they 
make of the outside of theirs. They carry everything on their 
teads—jars of water, baskets of vegetables, pieces of cloth, huge 
bundles of sugar cane, fuel, anything and everything, leaving 


“IT thowt as much,” said he, getting up and speak-| Mary, well-nigh desperate, cw, | Lady Holmsdale} ji cir hands free for any additional burden. They do not even 


ing savagely. 
say ?” 
“Ten shillings a week.” 


* Dirty raskils ! 


“That’s ower much; and I’se freetened that nasty 
I've bin shakkin and 


ague is coming on ma agen, 


How much did tha’| one day, ventured to address her, 1 
coldly referred her to the housekeeper; and at the|tbe astride on their shoulder, 
Hall she was told that no one who was not honest and 
sober need apply there; they’d heard all about her} tne jer nostril, or else a small star-like nail passed through the 
goings on, and if she’d brought herself to want, she] nose.” 





My lady somewhat carry their little black babies ia their arms, bat either balance 


with their little h nds on their 
mothers head, or else astride on one hip, encircled with one 


strong arm.” They sometimes wear large nose rings through 
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of dollars, but in the extremity of his tortures, he offered to give| 
one helf of it for relief, and would willingly have sacrificed the 
whole for health. 

The organization of a new company tu lay a light cable from 
the coast of Great Britain to Halifax by way of the Azore3 Is- 
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lands, is ancounced under date of London February 9th. The 
capital is £380,000, and the prospectus, which was issued on 





ast Saturday, says it is the intention of the company to convey 
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messages over its cable at the rate of one shilling per word. 
From the Continent of Earope there is this week no intelli- 
gence of importance. Upwards of nine hundred Com- 
munists still remain to be tried in France, and Henry Rochefort, 
their allezed leader, has arrived on the inclement shores of New 
Caledonia; but Marsal MacMahon will probably not imitate the 
fatal error of his predecessor, Thiers, in renewing a career of 
bloodshed. and o pardon may possibly be extended to the ill- 
fated max of genius, inasmuch as it has been proved that he 
really had very little todo, with the eyents for which he has 
been punished. 

We learn from Paris, that on the eve of the departure of M. 
Bertholdi, the new French Minister to Washington, Mr. Wash- 
burne entertained him at a banquet which was attended by 
many Americans and others. Mrs. Washburne also gave a re- 
ception in the evening. . 

A cable“despatch from Paris, under date of February 10th, an- 
nounces the death of Jules Michelet, the French historian. 
He was born in Paris, on August 31st, 1798; was the son ofa 
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We shall shortly commence the publication in these columns, 
of an English translation of this new work, which is full of 
ted with the first French Revolution. 


the stirring incidents 








Summary of the Week. 





The General Election in England has proved a regular Wat- 
erloo for the Gladstone Government, for never was defeat more 
From a majority of about one hundred in the late 
Parliament, the Premier has dwindled down to a minority of 
more than fifty in the present, and matters continue to grow 
There seems no hope that the Scotch and Irish 
returns will alter the result; for Glasgow and other places which 
formerly elected Liberals are now choosing Conservatives, and 
the Home Rulers predominate in Ireland along with the parti- 
In England the City of London has for 
the first time in many generations, distinguished itself by re- 
Baron Rothschild having been ignominously 


decisive. 


daily wore. 


zans of Mr. Disraeli. 


turniog Tories. 
placed at the bottom of the rejected list. 


The Premier is, of course, in despair, and his opponent is 
The former already talks of resigning 
before the elections are over, but his colleagues counsel him to 
Mr, 
Disraeli, meanwhile, having become reconciled with the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury and the Earl of Carnarvon, has arranged his 
Ministry, and if the future returns, bear at a!l any proportion 
to the past, he will shortly be in office at the head of one of 
the most powerful governments of modern times, while his 
rival has lost all by arrogance, irresolution and iubecility. Even 
his hitherto most devoted partizans 1n the London press have 
now deserted him. The Times accuses him of gross imprudence; 
the Morning Post, of mtolerable despotism; and even his own 
epecial organ, the Daily Telegraph has cast him off, in conse- 


proportionally jubilant. 


hold on wiih desperate tenacity till Parliament assembles. 


printer, and studied under Villemain and Leclerc in the college 
of Charlemagne. In 1821 he became Professor of History in the 
College of Rollin, and five years later of Ancient Languages and 
Philosophy. Jn 1833 he was admitted to the College ot France, 
and to the Academy of Moral Sciences. During his professor- 
ship he wrote numerous articles on ancient and modern history, 
and the philosophy of history. In 18°3 the first volume of his 
“Historie de France” appeared, which was completed in 1867 in 
twelve volumes. He was also about this time growing famous 
for his appeals in favor of democratic ideas and his assaults upon 
he Jesuits. Louis Phillipe suspeaded his course; but the re- 
volution of ’47 restored him to his chair. He lost his place 
again after the coup d'etat in ‘51. During his retirement he 
wrote several yolames, among which are ‘ L'Amour.” and 
‘La Femme.” 

In Germany the quarrel between the Pope and the Em, eror, 
still engages attention, and the dispute has extended to Eng- 
land, where Earl Russell on the one side, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, on the other, are assailing each other as fiercely as ever 
Protestants and Catholics did,in the good old days of George the 
Third. 

At an anti-Catholic meeting in Berlin on February 7th, a reso- 
lation signed by Field Marshals Von Moltke and Von Wrangle, 
Prince Hohenlohe and others, was adopted, thanki: g the people 
of England for their recent manifestation of sympathy for Ger- 
many, as expressed at the meeting at St. James's Hall, London. 
The Paris Patrie of February 10th, says that sharply worded 
notes have recently been exchanged between the Governments of 
Germany and the United States. The subject of the corres- 
pondence is not stated. 

David Freidrich Strauss, the eminent German theologian, died 
at Berlin on February 9th. He was born in Ludwigsburg, 
January 27th, 1808. He was a curate in 1830, and lectured in 
the Theological Seminary in Tubingen in 1832. In 1855 he pub- 
hshed bis ‘* Das Leben Jesu,'’ an ingenious effort to deprive 

bristianity of its hi-torical basis, and cast it into the category 
of myths. He admitted the existence of Christ, but denied his 
divine origin. He had been a member of the Diet at Wurtem- 
burg, and was a Couservative in politics. 

The Indian famine has exteaded to Nepaul. 

The Geographical Society of Italy has received from Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, with the news of the death of the explorer Miani, 
various ethnological objects, with two living individuals whom 

e had forwarded of the tribes of the Akka or Tikku-Tikki, and 
whom the learned traveler had bought of the King Munza. 
These individuals—of whom one is eighteen years old and forty 
inches in height, and the other 16, and 31 inches high—are 
stated by Miani to belong to the race of dwarfs described by 
Herodotus, and recently re-discovered by the German explorer 
Schweivfurth, who described them carefully. They are pot- 
bellied, very thin-limbed, and knoek-kneed, spherical and pro.:- 
nathous crania, very loog limbs, copper skins, and crisp tow- 
like hair. 

The Ashantes war is said (but the ramor has been since con- 





pre-ent so prevalent in New York. The Bill states that scarcely 
a drop of pure liquor is to be had in this city! All the alcobolic 
drinks—Rum, Whiskey and Brandy—are in general vile com- 


pounds of benzine, sulphuric acid and copperas; while scarcely a 
glasscf pure Wine is anywhere to be found; the Port being 
composed chiefly of logwood and coarse brandy, the Sherry and 
Maderiaof ingredients equally deleterious, and the Champagne 
manufactured principally from Ciderin New Jersey. It adds 
that all our crimes are greatly aggravated by the imbibing of 
these noxious liquors, the maddening effects of the adulterations 
being added to the usual baneful results of alcohol. The docu- 
ment concludes by recommending that a fine of $500 should be 
imposed on all dealing in adulterated liquors, whetter by whole- 
sale or retail, and that a fine of $100 should be inflicted on any 
shopkeeper who refuses to disclose where he got his* liquors, or 
offer the slightest obstacle to the inquiry. 

The Liquor-dealers, however it must be admitted, are at pres- 
in a somewhat awkward predicament. In the Western States, 
the ladies are ‘' praying” them out of their houses, whatever that 
operation may be thought to be, it is often accompanied by hair. 
pulling and personal violence on the part of the fair devotees- 
In Boston the police are breaking into their stores, and carrying 
off all liquors of every description, the Tremont House having 
in this way been stripped to the extent of $5,000, and Young's 
Hotel to more than double the amount; while in New Jersey an 
unfortunate pnblican has been terribly mauled by a thirsty cus- 
tomer, for refusing to supply him witha drink, yet in New 
York he is in danger of being deprived of his license if he per- 
sues a similar course. 

One of the most memorable events in this city since our last 
has been the disclosure by ‘‘Mike’’ Norton a member of the late 
Tammany gang of the means by which the community was 
plundered. Inan affidavit, or confession, he lays bare the whole 
affair, and explains how the rogues on one occasion drew not 
less than $250,000 from a single bank alone, on the pretext of 
devoting it to the New Court Honse, thongh all of it went into 
their own pockets. This exposure is not calculated to improve 
the position of Tweed, who is at present administering emetics 
and applying poultices to the patients of Blackwell’s Island, nor 
of Ingersoll, into whose pockets the money in the first instance 
went prior to its division with his co-rogues ; byt it is to be 
hoped that it will stimulate the authorities to demand the ex- 
tradition of Sweeny, Connolly, and other knaves who were, if 
possible, still more deeply implicated in the transac- 
tion. Meanwhile Mr. Control er Green has been accused of 
similar depredations, and a long list of his alleged peculations 
to the amount of fully $137,000 has been published by Mr. Foley 
and others of his quondom friends; while the late Sheriff Br n- 
nan and his deputy have just been liberated from prison for 
having allowed Genet to escape. 

The weather continues most inclement, and the extent of suf- 
fering in New York is simply awful, 30,000 able-bodied men be- 
ing at present out of work, and, with taeir families destitute of 
the necessaries of life. The working-classes are said to a) 
template anotber meeting in one of the public parks, and 
authorities will do well to let it pass in tranquility or adopt some 
measures for relief. 

Among the minor incidents «f the week has be n the Bank- 
ruptey of Edwin Booth, theactor. He committed the error of 
relying too much on shakespeare and his own attractions, when 
the Ballet and its indelicacies were held in superior estimation : 
and he isnow under. oing the penalties, though he has abilities 
which doubtless will soon enable him to escape from his present 
position. 

The venerable Peter Cooper, it may be mentioned, has sug- 
gested a most characteristic mode of Rapid Transit through the 
city. It consists simply of running a rail through the second 
story of the houses on each side of the Bowery and Third 
Avenue, to be operated on by a big drum at each end and a rope 
with a sort of perpetual motion; and almost equals im sagacity 
his celebrated plan tor destroying an enemy’s fleet, about twen- 
ty years ago, ly setting on the sands in front of the Highlands 
of Nevesink, and directing on ita gulvanic battery or torpedo, 
at once so powerf.l that it would immediately blow np the 
whole fleet on coming in contact with it, and so portable that it 
could be +ent out in a washing-tub. 

The Illinois Senate has passed a bill making drunkenness of 
railroad officials during their hours of employment ,a criminal 
offense. 

The Whaleman's Shipping List of Nev Bedford, shows a 
steady decline in this industry. Of the eleven whalers now in 
that port which arrived in 1873, six are for sale, and of ths 
twenty-one now sintering there, not over seven are likely to be 
fitted ou. Of forty whalers to arrive during the pres+nt year 
probably about thirty will be sent to sea, while the others will 
be disposed of. 

The Right Rev. Joseph Eugene Brun Gurgues, Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ottawa, Canada, died on February 8th. 

















tradicted) to have been brought to an end by the King's con- 


Moutreal has a scandal in high life. A woman named Gelina 
Legris was prosecuted in the Police Court on the charge of being 


quence of the deplorable incapacity he has lately exhibited. It \senting to pay an indemnity of £200,000 sterling to the British. | ® disreputable character. the complainant being Solicitor-Gen- 


is admitted, in fact, that his last blunder w.ll effectually compel 


him to retire for ever from public life. 


The report of the termination of the Acheenese war al-o turns 
out to be premature, for the native chiefs refuse to ratify the 


| eral Chaplean, in his individual capacity. It was alleged that 
the woman had been on terms of intimacy with Mr. Chaplean, 
j and endeavored to blackmail him, this being the true cause of 


Some strange changes have occurred in the course of the convention with the Dutch, entered iuto with their late Sover-| prosecution. Counsel for the woman summone | Chaplean to the 
election. Mr. Ayrton, the most unpopular member of the gov-|eign, and are building forts in the interior. War is now raging 


ernment has been ignominiously rejected by the Tower Ham- 
lets, and Mr. Roebuck kas been returned from Sheffield. 


— furionsly than ever ; upwards of 240 of the Datch having 
fallen in a vain attempt to capture some forts, and a still greater 


Two bena fide working men have for the first time been | number having been disabled by the deadly climate. 


elected as members, but there has been as yet no talk of such 


political brawlers as Bradlaugh. 


The rejection of Baron Rothschild by the City of London has | 


At nome the week has been prolific in important events. The 
Committee on Emigration has presente! 8 most valuable Re- 
port to Congress concerning the hardships to which emigrants 





excited the utmost astonishment, as he was considered secure |are still subjected. ‘The atrocities so common in the d-ys of the 
80 far as money could make him ; but he either refused to open \old sailing ships are no longer general, but deplorable scenes 


his purse-strings to the usual extent on the occasion, or patriot- | 


ism prevailed with Longshoremen over bribery. 


still occur on the score of bad teeding, worse ventilation and 


And this is shocking immorality—the latter often on the part of the crews 


not the only calamity which has overtaken the Hebrew house ; of the vessel. The Report recommends that stringent measures 
for Baron Meyer, its most popular member, has just expired of should be adopted for the enforcement of imprisonment, avd 
@ most excruciating malady. For the last three months he has states that almost all the representations made by the respe.tive 
been daily attended by the leading surgeons and leading Companies are delusive. 


physici.ns in London, at an expense of one hundred guineas a 
day each. He has left a fortune of upwards of eighty millions ‘i for the prevention of the Adulteration of Liqours at 


In Albany a not less importantJmeasu re has beea brought for- 


wiiness stand, but the magistrate would not allow him to be 
examined until counsel should have stated what he expected to 
elicit. This the lawyer refused to do, and Chaplean wa: saved. 
Legris was sentenced to six month’s hard labor, Next day the 
Solicitor-Geueral published a letter declaring that he had teen 
the innocent victim of persecution by this woman, and had not 
been intimate with her, If his statement be true it is strange 
that he did not ask to be allowed to testify in court, before the 
woman had been sent to jail. 


The revolution in Yucatan is gaining strength. The Indians 
have plundered and burned the town of Canotchel in that State. 

Judge Ramirez of the Supreme Court declares Mexico a Re- 
public only in name ; that in reality it is governed by military 
despotism. 





Mar. Hustoy, of Broadway, has lately published a very enter- 
taining volume on Th: Cirbs«f N.w Yok, containing sketches 
of Commodore Vanderbilt, Daniel Drew, Jay Gould and others 
of our Wall Street men, which cannot fail to be highly interest- 





ing not only in this locality, but also to the community at large. , 
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Does the United States Hate England? 


Proressorn Gotpwin Surrg, who among other qaalifications, 
has that, of unceasingly making an ass of himself, has recently 
in a speech made in England, stated that the American Eagle 
hateth the Britlsh Lion. Smith who has resided many years in 
the United States, of course, knows better, but made this state- 
ment, to subserve some dirty political object. 

Fortunately Paa@yrx Barsum, who is ever on the look-out for 
a free advertisement, was in London and by the issue of the fol- 
lowing special edict, at once stilled the roars of the Lion, at 
the same time settling the whole question forever. 

139 Regent Street, London, January 16th 1874. 
To the Editor of the Times: 

Will you kindly permit me, through the medium of your 
paper, to contradict the astounding assertion made by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith iu his recent spe ech at Sheflield, that Amerionns 
*shate’”’ ihe English. With all due deference to Mr. Smith's 
learning and experience, I firmly declare that he is utterly mis- 
taken, and I greatly regret that so able a man should publ cly 
have expressed an opinion which does my countryman such 
great injustice. A life-long acquaintance with the American 
people, whose character in every phase of society [ have 
diligently studied for more than 40 years, I humbly believe 
justifies me in declaring that the Americans, as a people, enter- 
tain for the English a profound and sincere —e 

P. T. Barnum. 
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An Imperial Marriage Trousseau. 








The London Court Journaleays: ‘Never was the world of 
fashion of St. Petersburg in such a state of turmoil as at this 
moment. The ladies of the great world, who for so many sea- 
sons past, have been content to be led, guided—nay, sometimes 
driven—by the groat autocrat of Paris fashion, have been most 
eager to behold the result of his labors, and have waited, full of 
wonder, at what new device his fancy can have created, and 
what the new decree by which he is about to enforce the ob- 
servance. ‘To the great astonishment of the Russian portion of 
his fair subjects, it is found, however, that the orders for the 
marriage trousseau of the Grand Duchess Marie have not been 
confined to the great autocrat alone, but have been distributed 
among several other claimants to sovereignty over the especial 
world he has so long made entirely his own; and that other 
Parisian artists—nay, more, several of the most distinguished of 
the London houses in matters of dress and adornment —bave 
been called to share in the greatest responsibility which has 
been incurred by taste and fashion ever since the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales. The peculiar novelty in the dresses of 
Parisian make is found in the aloption of silver, which has been 
applied to every purpose of ornamentation. One of the evening 
dresses made for the Grand Duchess is, of sky blue satin with a 
deep flounce reaching nearly to the knee, of silver net. The 
tunic, composed entirely of silver net of the lightest and most 
delicate fabric, is turned back, a la Venetienne, the facings of 
pale lemon-colored faille, and bordered by a glittering fringe of 
silver. Another dress is of pearl-grey velvet, embroidered a la 
hussard in silver, with one silver epaulette, from which depends 
a thick silver cord, which, as under the arm, 1s fastened 
on the bosom by a large oval ornament of polished silver, some- 
what larger than a brooch, and highly wrought with talismanic 
devices. The laces furnished by the Kussian manufacturers are 
of the richest and most artistic kind. The short veil and long 
train worn in the ancient court costume of Russia have both 
been made at the great imperial lace factory at Moscow. ‘The 
great beauty of the fabric, of which too small a quantity can be 
made ever to allow of its introduction into commerce, consists 
in the delicacy with which the threads of divers thickness are 
introduced into the pattern. Like the ancient tapestry of the 
Savonierie near Paris, the lace of Moscow can only be executed 
for the imperial family, or as valuable p ts to foreig 
sovereigns. The short veil made for the Princess Marie is said 
to be one of the finest of this facture ever be- 
held, the roses which form the pattern being so beauti‘ully 
shaded as to appearin relief. The train, which isacl nea 
design ot ferns and creeping plants, with bees and butterflies 
scattered over the ground, ‘just fit to be framed,” according 
to the opinion of a Russian lady, who bas just been permittod 
to view it. But of all the wonders the dresses of English 
manufacture have been regarded as the greatest. This 
invovation in an imperial trousseau is considered bold 
stroke indeed. Does it argue that Sthe universality of Pari- 
sian taste is about to be disputed, or that the English coutur‘eres 
bave at last asserted their independence of the tyrannical vaga- 
ries of the great artists of Paris? Asin Russia it is generally 
the gentlemen who dictate the laws of female fashion and pro- 
nounce the fiat of acceptance or dismissal of the designs sug- 
gested from abroad, it is of course imag ned that the taste of the 
royal bridegroom has predominated throughout, ani the ladies 
of St. Petersburg, who have been forced to subm t to the large 
buckles and steel stirrups, and leathern trimmings from Paris, 
find themselves completely d+: outers by the simplicity and dis- 
tinction of the walking and driving costumes, the great majority 
of which have come from London. There is, on the other hand 
much varie y and grace in the articles of ephemeral taste and 
fancy which Paris alone can supply. Th: aumonier s of all 
colors, assorted to the dresses with which they are to be worn, 
are some of them marvels of delicate execution and beauty. On 
one of these, composed of crimson velvet of medieval form, the 
imperial arms of Russia are embroidered with the most ex- 

uisite minuteness and dehcacy, the whole in precious stones of 
different colors. This aum»i rz is presented by the Czar him- 
self, and is said to contain the most splendid collection of all the 
gold coius in Russia, for the purposes of distributing in alms on 
the day of marriage. The whole city is in a fever of expectation 
concerning the public exhibition of thetrousseau and je-els 
but as yet no intimation o this time-honored custom has been 
sent forth.’ 











Lre Insvxance —We direct the attention of those contem- 
plating Life Insurance, to the Twenty-ninth Annual Report of 
the New York Life Insurance Cumpiny, 346 and 3:8 Broadway, 
from which it appears that this extraordinarily successful com- 

y, after having been in operation only twenty-nine years, 
ave net assets amounting to $24,518,001, the increase in which 
assets during the past twelve months, have been vearly Three 
Million Dollars, during which time nearly nine thousand new 
policies were issued. ‘ 4 

After settling all losses, paying all expenses and providing to 
the utmost possible required safety for the future, there remains 
the handsome surplus of $1,742,554. which as this company is 
organized on the mutual plan, will be divided to the policy- 
holders in proportion to their premiums. 


The St. George’s Society of San Antonio, Texas. 


It is gratifying to see, that societies for the aid of the English 
emigrant, are springing up in all parts of the country, which sre 
generally handled by reliable men, who have the interests of the 
poor and destitute at heart. 

The following from San Antonio, Texas, will be read with 
interest, showing that in the Lone Star State, the distressed 
Englishman and his family, will find sympathy and assistance: 


Office of the St. George’s Society, ll 
San Antonio, Texas, 


January 31st, 1874. \ 
To the Editor of The Albo», New York: 


It may not be uninteresting to you and your subscribers, 
to know of the existence of the above Society, formed for the pur- 
pose of aidin: and assisting all worthy British subjec's and their 
families, when in need, as well as to aid the Emigrant in select- 
ing a place wherein he may gain his livelihood. We have done 
considerable work although only nine months in existence. 

If you should have any inquiries made to you in refer- 
+rence to this State, please call on us and we shall be glad at all 
times to render whatever service we can. Our President has 
been a resident here for thirty years and knows the different lo- 
calities. From him you may be sure to receive reliable informa- 
tion. 

The following officers were elected on January 23d, 1874. 
Geo. Cupples, M. D. President; P. A Perrin, Vice-President; T. 
B. Leighton, Treasurer; A. Ansell, M. D. Secretary; Rev'd T. J. 
Hatcheson, Chaplain; James Paul, Solicitor and Ag nt; Dr. Geo. 
Cupples and Dr, Aaron Ansell, Physicians. 

With best wishes, 
A. AnsuLt, M. D. Secretary. 





The Vienna Exhibition. 





REPORT OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JB 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Commissioner from Massa- 
chusetts to the Vienna Exhibition, has just made a report, from 
which we make the following extracts : 


“The condition of affairs in the American department was 
disgraceful, ludicrous, and mortifying. The confusion was 
apparently comple‘e. The work to be done was neither 
large nor difficult—hardly equalling, indeed, the arrangements 
in this country of any ordiuary institute display, or censiderable 
county fair. Had any State Commission been upon the spot, 
organized in advance, understanding itself and knowing both 
what ought to be done and how to do it, the conduct of the 
matter must inevitably and naturally have fallen into its hands. 
The difficulty would then at once have disappeared. Unfortu- 
nately, so faras the bringing about of results was concerned, 
the Massachusetts Commission was in a less effective state, if 
such a thing were ible, even than that of the United States. 
Just appointed and wholly unorganized, its members scattered 
over Europe and in no communication with each other, it illus- 
trated with singular happiness the ordinary result of tardy 
public action. 

‘In regard to the scandals and difficulties which gave an un- 
enviable notoriety to the American department during this period 
of the Exposition, neither my associates nor myself at the time, 
or since have found it necessary to express, or indeed, to form, 
any opinion. It was painfully evident that the mismanagement 
had been complete from the beginning forward. It required no 
investigation to make that fact patent toany one. As to who 
was responsible for this result, or the motives which actuated 
them, these were subjects which it was wholly unnecessary for 
us to pass upon.” 

He then reviews the exhibition generally; points out the lack 
of executive capacity in the men who had it in charge, and says 
that its financial failure, and fai ure to meet the expectation of 
its founders, were due largely to the fact, that no second-class 
city can hope to equal the exhibitions of Parisand London. 

Of the general incompetency of the American representatives 
he speaks thus plainly: . 

“ As arule, the men selected officially to represent America 
were even less creditable to the country than were the wares. 
It would convey a wholly erroneous impression to say that 
among the many Americans present during the Exposition, and 
occupying more or less official relations with it, theie were not 
some competent to fill the positions in which they found them- 
selves placed. It was, however, a melancholy fact that this was 
the exception and not the rule. The various organizations, as a 
whole, were the furthest possible from what they should have 
been. This criticism applies to all, from the Commission of the 
United States down through those of the several states, and to 
our representatives on the juries. I have al eady sufficiently 
referred to the strenuous and very partly successtul efforts made 
to discover the material which would enable us to carry out the 
plan of special reports which we had conceived. Asa rule our 
researches brought to light only a noticeable absence both 
of education and a thorough practical knowledge of specialties, 

** It surely should be a fair matter for presumption that in- 
dividuals selected to represent America upon international 
juries. which are to pass upon the relative excellence of the best 
results of the industries of ali civilized countries, would know 
s.mething! In far too many instances those Americans who 
were appointed to this honorable function at Vienna seemed to 
failas regards this elementary pre-requisite! it was thus no 
unusual circumstance to find an individual holding the position 
of a judge, whose ignorance of the subject matter under discus- 
sion was only surpassed, by his ignorance of the language in 
which the di ion was ily conducted. Certain men 
there were upon the juries amply competent to fill any position 

—men of education, at home in the languages and thoroughly 
versed in their specialties. These, however, constituted 
brilliant exceptions to the general rule of incompetence, 

** As a whole the American official representation was a curi- 
ous and instructive commentary in the eyes of all other 
countries of both hemispheres upon our national system of ap- 
pointment to office. Previous qualification for the performance 
of duties had apparently not been regarded as a requisite. There 
accordingly had 1 flocked to Vienna, a motley accumulation of 
nondescripts, the highest general ambition among whom ap- 
peared to bea mention in reportorial paragraphs, newspaper 
celebrities in matters of education, of science and of art. It was 
indeed matter of curious observation how very rarely the names 
of the true scientific authorities—those on the spot recognised as 
such—were ever mentioned; and what frequent avd noisy refer- 
ence was made to others whose efforts were least appreciate i by 
those most competent to judge of their worth. There were also 
in attendance a large number of others occupying positions more 
or less official whose presence it was not easy to explain. They 








service they were qualified to render, and it was difficult to ap- 
preciate the exact amount of private benefit they were derivi g 
from theirsojourn. They certainly knew nothing, and to all 
appearances they did nothing. They had apparently secured ap- 
pointments abroad as an agreeable change, from a monotonous 
and dreary idleness at home.” 

The lesson which he points out for the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial is to make early and proper preparati_ns, a: d kave them 
devoid of any cumbrous system. 





SCIENTIFIC 


ParaFin is recommended as useful in rendering boots water- 
proof. 


Ir is proposed to use the sand-blast in cleaning the outside of 
iron and stone buildings. 

Ir is said that three or four coatings of glue on the ends of 
timber will prevent it from cracking. 

In Paris they take their cod-liver oil in bread. Three hundred 
loaves being used daily in the children’s hospitals alone. 

Ir is claimed that if the correct percentage of powderei marble 
be add:d to wine, the acidity is destroyed without damaging 
the flower. 

A new hygrometer consists of paper dipped in a cobalt solution 
containing common salt and gum arabic. In dry weather it is 
blue, and in wet rose-red. 

SavseEn calculates from the average work done by omnibus 
horses in Paris, that one gramme of Proteine taken in food repre- 
seuts sixteen hundred gramme-meters of work. 

Tue rare metallic element columbian, or niobium, as it has 





subsequently been called, was first discovered in 1802 by Hatch- 
ett, in a specimen of this mineral sent out by Govornor Winthrop 
of Connecticut, to Sir Hans Sloane, the President of the Royal 
Society, and the original analysis was ma ie by Wollaston, with 
an accuracy truly surprising, upon only fvur grains of the speci- 
men, 80 long ago as the year 1809. It is highly probable that 
Governor Winthrop’s mineral came from Middletown, Conu., at 
which locality some very large crystals have since been found. 
Among many such in the Spang collection there is one composed 
of twenty-five crystals compounded together. and showing the 
terminal planes at the summit of each crystal. Two of the 
prismatic faces of one of these crystals are three inches in length. 

A Nover anp Simpre Exectaic Licut. - Dr. Geissler of Bonn, 
Germany, whose name is inseparably associated with some of 
the most beautiful experiments that can be performed by the 
agency of electricity, makes an electric vacuum tube that may be 
lighted‘without either induction coil or frictional machioe. It 
consists of a tube an inch or so in diameter, filled with air as 
dry as can be obtained, and hermetically sealed after the intro- 
duction of a smaller exhausted tube. If this outward tube be 
rutbed with a piece of flannel, or any of the furs generally used 
in exciting the electrophorus, the inner tube will be illuminated 
with flashes of mellow light. -'The light is faint at first, but 
gradually becomes brighter and softer. It is momentary in 
duration; but if the tubes ba rapidly frictioned, an optical delu- 
sion will render it continuous, If the operator has at his dia- 
ro al a piece of vulcanite, previously excited, he may after educ- 
ing signs of electrical excitement within the tube, entirely dis- 
pense with the use of hia flannel or fur. This will be found to 
minister very much to his personal ease and comfort. He may 
continue the experiments, and with enhanced effect,by moving 
the sheet of vulcanite rapidly up and down, at a slight distance 
from the tube. This beau iful phenomenon is an effect of in- 
duction. 

A Very Cxzap Furt.—A correspondent of the Society of Arts 
Journal, gives the following account of some experiments with 
a new fuel, the details of which we have lately published. Tho 
results obtained are as follows:—I made a mixture thus—To 
15lbs. of mould from ground adjoining this house I added 3lbs. of 
powdered coal ; also one pint of a solution of common washing 
soda—water, one pint ; soda, one ounce. The mass was worked 
up after the fashion of mortar, and then made into ba!ls about 
the size of a large orange. Half a dozen balls, in the wet state, 
were put on a coal fire, which was not burning very brightly. In 
a short time the moisture was driven off, and the balls in a little 
time became red hot, giving out a strong heat, and apparently 
burning slowly without falling to pieces, the soda, no doubt, 
acting asa flux. The balls, on being touched with the poker, 
broke into lamps, which burnt like cinders,fyielding n fire clear 
at the top. 1 furth-r observed that, after the moisture was 
driven off, the balla burnt withont smoke. The combustion 
seemed very perfect. I next fixed a blower to the grate, and 
secured a good strong draught. The fuel attained a white heat, 
and burnt away not very rapidly, leaving a by no means bulky 
ash. The ash was apparently of a heavy character, altogether 
different to coal-ash, which, as it is well known, flies about ina 
very troublesome manner. I+ is worth trying to convert one ton 
of coal into six tons of excellent fuel.” The editor of the 
Journal further says :—‘‘ M. Larande, chemist of the ho:pice of 
Tournai, gives the following as the composition of the fuel :— 
small coal, 100 lb. ; common earth, 200 Ib. ; common salt, 10 
lb. ; saltpetre, 14 1b.” 





Ixvestors AND Specurators in Srocks will be glad to know 
that one more reliable firm of Stock, Gold and Exchange 
Brokers, has been formed. We refer to that of Fysnz & Cominae, 
31 Wall Street, N. Y., which consists of Thomas Fyshe (late one 
of the agents of the Bank ef British North America,) and W. L. 
Comings (member of the N. Y. Stock and Gold Exchanges, and 
who was formerly a member cf the firm of Kingon & Comings to 
whose business the new firm will succeed. ) 

Messrs, Fyshe & Comings have ample means for the prosecu- 
tion of their business, whieh will be strictly on vommission. 








had certajaly not beon commissioned on account of avy a 
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THE ALBION. 











Fame. 





(Translated from Schiller.) 
What shall I do lest life in silence pass? 
: And if it do 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 

Remember aye the ocean's depths are mute; 
The sballows roar; 

Worth is the ocean—Fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be for ever known? 
Thy duty ever 

This dil full many, who yet slept unknown, 
Oh! never, never. 

Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thon know’st not ? 

By angel tramp in Heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot. 


What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife? 
Yea, with all thy might. 

Ler perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 

While he, who ever acts as conscience cries, 


Shall live though dead. H.C. 





GRACE O'MALLEY: 
**Grace of the Heroes.” 


A New Historical Irish Romance of the Fifteenth 





[| « By the foul fiend, then, let me know who the toad 
\is, that I may spit upon him!” 

| “ Thou—mayest—do— that—easily—by —spitting — 
/upon—thyself.” 

| As the last words were deliberately uttered by the 
hag, her listener seemed to undergo a magical change. 
|His coarse red-hair literally stood out from his nar- 
\row forehead, and a fierce, tigerish light gleamed in 
this bleared eyes ; the deep sears became purple, and 
jadded to the horror of his ghastly face, which was 
leontorted with suppressed rage. He writhed upon 
‘the stool, and seemed more like some savage beast 
|than a human being. The awfulness of his appear- 
lance was heightened by the sickly light of the lamp 
and the glow of the charcoal. 

“The curse of hell upon thee for telling me this!” 
he cried, as he sprang at the throat of the hag. 

But she was as quick as he, and skilfully avoiding 
his grasp, she snatched a gleaming skean from her 
girdle, and holding it aloft in a threatening attitude 
kept him at bay. 

** Fool—dog!” she fairly hissed between: her teeth. 
“‘ Advance but one step further, and though thou art 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh, my skean 
shall find thy heart.” 

He slunk back like a lashed hound, and with a whine 
of suppressed anger resumed his seat. 

“Thou dost well,” his mother said, as she replaced 





Century. 


By J. E. MUDDOCK. 
CHAPTER VII. 

She placed the cat in her lap, and pushing the stool 
towards Tomassa, bade him be seated. When he had 
done as she desired, she pointed to her wrinkled face 
and said : 

“Look on my face—’tis aged and wrinkled, but ’twas 
not always so. It was comely once as the face of her 
who has charmed the Sassanach to-night. ,Tis years 
ago though—how many it matters not. I was not a hag 
then. My skin was fair, my eyes bright, my teeth 
white. Many a bard sangmy praises—many a harper 
swept hia strings inmy honor. Dost think that I am ro- 
mancing?” she asked, as she observed a look of doubt 
upon the features of her listener. 

‘Nay, not so, Basilid; but methinks the years that 
have passed since thy face was fair are so many, that 
thou must have lost the count.” 


the skean in its sheath. ‘ Basiiid knows how to pro- 


jtect herself, cven from the fury of her unnatural 


son.” 

“Why didst thou tell me this?” he asked. “I do 
not wish to be pointed at as a foul thing.” 

“Miserable dolt!” she answered, with bitterness, 
“where are thy brains? Toffer thee power, wealth, in- 
fluence. Wilt thounot accept them? Dost think that I 
had no motive in making this revelation? I am thy 
mother, and, dog though thou art, I have yet some 
mother’s love left. For years I have watched over 
thee, and often when thou hast been in danger I have 
stood near to shicld thee, and yet I am repaid with base 
ingratitude. But have thy way. Thou wilt come to 
thy senses soon.” 

She rose, and made a movement as if about to go; but 
he stopped her, anda new light seemed to break in upon 
him. 

“Nay, forgive my hastiness,” he said. ‘The news 
was so unexpected and confusing, that I was scarce re- 
sponsible for my actions. Even now I am bewildered, 





“Thy thoughts deceive thee, then,’ she answered; 
“for the number lies within two-score—about thine own 
age; but do not stay me in my story. I'll warrant me 
thou art interested ere I’ve done. Well, ’tis little more 
than thirty years since my face was good to look upon. 
There was one at least who thought so—may the foul 
fiend mark him! He was a bold and reckless chief, and 
he won my love. Ah, ah, ah! Is it not strange that 
Basilid should talk of love? But wasI nota woman 


and scarcely understand what thy desires are.” 

*‘T thought we should come to reason,’’ was Basilid’s 
answer, as she resumed her seat. ‘“ And now that thou 
hast fovnd thy senses, I'll explain my plans.” 

“ O'Malley has promised his daughter in marriage to 
Macmahon, who is coming here to claim her. When I 
heard ttis I said it must not be, because when O'Malley 
dies the two clans would be united, and Macmahon 
would be the chief. Long I was troubled akout this; 





then, with comely face and tender heart ?” 

“ And who was this chief?” 

“This chief to whomI gave my love was (Crane 
O’Malley’s brother.” 

« And did he return thy love ?” asked Tomassa. 

“ He said so, and I believed him—trusted him with 
all the faith of a maiden’s heart. He well repaid that 
trust. In an evil moment I listened to him. He won 
me to his wishes, and I could no longer wear St. Cuth- 
bert’s zone.* 

“ A year passed andI became a mother, and an outcast 
from kith and kin.” 

“I pressed my dishonorer to make me his wife. He 
answered me with mockery, anddrove me from him. For 
five years\I wandered with my child about the moun- 
tains. Then it was I commenced to practice the strange 
science. I wrought spells to curse the man who'd ruin- 
ed me. I carved an oaken image of him, and steeped it 
in a bowl of murderer's blood for six nights beneath the 
moonlight. I stuck it full of black pins. I eut off my 
hair and burnt it to ashes, and I wrapped the ashes and 
the image in the skincf a wildcat. It was a terrible 
charm, but I was pitiless. I waited till the sun and 
moon were seen together,then I buried the charm in a 
dead man’s skull, six feet below the earth.” 

“Ah, ah! it worked well. As it rotted away, so rot- 
ted the man who had destroyed me, and in six month’s 
time he was dead, and Irevenged!” 

“The present O'Malley succeeded to the chieftain- 
ship. He knew of my dishonor, and thinking that my 
knowledge of the black art would be of service to him, 
he brought me here.” 

“ Well, and thy child—what became of him 2” asked 
Tomassa. 

“He came to the castle with me.” 

“ And does he still live ?” 

“He does.” 

- me he know that thou art his mother ?” 
oe.” 

“ Art thou ashamed to own him!” 

“No.” 


‘St. Cuthbert’s zone was held in great veneration. 
th e cure of many diseases, 
it.—Anth dogian Hibernica, 


It was for 
but none buta virgin could wear 
Vol. 11, 


but at last I cast spells to prevent the union, and they 
work well.” 

“The Sassanach came. The Ban Oussel loves him, 
jand she will refuse Macmahon. Her father’s blood will 
ifire, and he will cast her off. Who then stands next in 
line ?” 

“ Nay, I know not,” Tomassa replied, with a puzzled 
air. 

“The devil snatch thy brains, for thou art a dullard. 
Who but Basilid’s son, Tomassa Rua, thine own dear 
self? Ah! ah! ah!—the thought pleases me well. 
Basilid the despised ; Basilid the hag—the mother of a 
chief of the O’Malley’s. Oh,oh!-—ah, ah! By the Mass, 
*tis cheering, and makes my heart feel young again.” 

She chuckled horribly and caressed the repulsive- 
looking cat that had now crouched at her feet. 

“ And thou shalt share our good fortune—eh, Grim! 
Thou shalt have a golden collar and a silken bed.” 

The animal uttered a cry, and rubbed its bony head 
against the knees of its mistress, as though it had 
understood the meaning of the words addressed to it. 

“ Methinks thou art reckoning without thy score,” her 
son replied. ‘The Ban Onssel pledged herself to the 
Saxon. She will refuse the chief of Doonah. Her fa- 
ther will cast her off. Good! I see all that; but per- 
dition catch me if I see how it will benefit me. What 
will place me in power ?” 

“ Death!” the hag shrieked in a voice that was posi 
tively unearthly. 

“ Unriddle thy riddles,” replied her lo” ing son, ‘ for 
my understanding catches not thy meaning. ‘Though ali 
that I have named takes place, the O’Malley will still 
live.” 

“ But does the O’Malley bear a charmed life that he 
cannot die?” asked Basilid. 

Something of the tiger-look came into the face of her 
son again. 

“O'Malley shall die!” she continued. 

“ How?” 

“ By the death-potion. 
die upon the battle-field: 

‘Saxon steel, nor Saxon lead, 
Shall never snap thy mortal thread.’ 
Ah! ah! ah! the fool laughed at me; but he little knew 
how Basilid could keep her word !” 


I told him he should never 








As the hag gave utterance to her mocking laugh, het 
face was perfectly fiendish in its expression. Every 
thing that was human seemed crushed out of her nature; 
nor was the face of her son less repulsive. It seemed 
to reflect his mother’s diabolical look. Low, brutal and 
cunning, Tomassa had never been looked upon as any- 
thing better than a brute by O’Malley’s retainers; and 
consequently well fitted for the post he oceupied—that 
of scout, whose duty it was to warn the chieftain of ap- 
proaching danger. This was a position that required 
peculiar boldness and daring, as the scout was invariably 
a marked man, and a price was set upon his life. 

But taough Tomassa was lacking in these essentials, 
they were compensated for by an intimate acquaintance 
with the mountainous regions. ‘There was nota turn, a 
cavern, or a pass but what heknew; and this knowledge, 
combined with an extraordinary and wolf-like cunning, 
enabled him to elude the keenest vigilance of his ene- 
mies, and keep O’Malley constantly on the alert against 
threatened dangers. In this capacity Tomassa excelled; 
but whenever he obtained a respite, and returned to the 
castle, he seemed to sink into a half-idiotic state, and 
became a butt for the sport of even the lowest menial, 

It can therefore be easily understood how his brute- 
like nature was worked upon by the powerful influence 
of Basilid, whose fameas a reputed sorceress had spread 
far and wide through the country; and in an age of such 
dark superstition, enabled her to awe into subjection all 
those who attempted to oppose her will. 

Between the son and his newly discovered mother 
there was little of human love, but she had awakened a 
desire within him for power by showing hixa, the means 
wherewith to acquire it; and how he thirsted for it like 
a tiger that had tasted blood for the first time. She was 
not slow to discern this, and with the instinct peculiar 
to a woman, she understood the thoughts that were pass- 
ing through his mind, and determined to make him the 
instrument by which she would wreak her vengeance. 

“ The messenger that arrived yesterday in advance of 
O'Malley brought word that the chief was cn his way 
home,” she said. ‘“ He comes to his preatu, for he shall 
never leave the stronghold again alive.” 

“But MacMahon—he is to meet O’Malley here, and 
preparations are to be made for the wedding,” 'Tomassa 
replied. ‘ How wilt thou prevent that ?” 

The sorceress looked at her son with a look of scorn, 
as she said: 

“Thy brains are dull indeed. There is no need to 
stay the coming of MacMahon. ‘The Ban Oussel will re- 
fuse him in marriage; that will make him an enemy to 
our sept. Her father will cast her off and curse her. 
In a few days his bones will be rotting with those of his 
ancestors It will be necessary then to choose a chief 
immediately to guard against any threatened attack from 
MacMahon. We will proclaim thee, as being next 
in line, chief of our sept, and owner of the O’Malley’s 
possessions.” 

Tomassa grinned horribly as his motber explained her 
plan, and be knew sufficient of her desperate nature to 
feel convinced that she wouid accomplish all she set her 
mind upon doing; while for himself he feared nothing, 
with such a powerful ally at his back as Basilid the 
sorceress, whose very name had hitherto been sufficient 
to create terror in the breasts of O’Malley’s enemies. 

“ But come; lend me thy aid,’’ his mother continued 
after a pause. “ The night wears, and we have much to 
do. Fetch me some of yonder toadstovls, and let ns 
commence our work.” 

Tomassa went to the corner where grew the fungi, 
and gathered several of the black and repulsive looking 
things. Replenishing the charcoal in the brazier, that 
had well-nigh died out, the hag went down on her knees, 
and with her withered lips blew the expiring embers into 
aflame. Then she took from a corner of the cavern a 
small iron pot. This she suspended, by means of a chain 
and three brass rods, over the glowing charcoal. Into 
the pot she put the fungi, Tomassa had gathered, and 
taking a bottle containing a pinkish fluid from 
amongst the collection on the ledge, she poured portions 
of the contents on the fungi, and as it commenced to boil 
she kept it stirred with aniron rod. 

The lamp had expired, and the only light now was the 
red glow of the charcoal, that imparted to the horrible 
faces of the sorceress and her gon, a more horrible look. 
Presently Basilid produced a small box from her 
bag, and opening it took therefrom some coarse white 
powder. She added this to the contents of the iron pot, 
and then vigorously stirring the mess that now bubbled 
furiously, she moved round and round the pot, keeping 
time with her feet to melancholy refrain which she 
chaunted. Grim, the cat followed her, rubbing its great 
head against her skirt, and asthe red light fell upon 
her eyes, they glowed like a demon’s. 

As a fitting accompaniment to such devilish work, a 
furious thunderstorm now burst over the castle. The 
horrid peals of thunder reverberated amongst the moun- 
tains, and seemed to shake the castle to its very founda- 
tion. The lightning flashed incessantly, and the rain 
descended in a perfect deluge. 





“The spirits of the air are in my favor,” Basilid mut- 
tered as he listened to the rolling of the thunder. “The 
charm works well, and the potion is all-powerful. We'll 
try its strength,” 
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She removed the pot from the fire, and poured the heaving bosom, stood before them, while her flashing 


liquor into a large flat wooden dish to cool. 


Then she eyes told how strong was her determination. 


went to the ecrner where grew the fungi, and turning) However much Hubert might have longed for ad-| with the resolute woman, and so he commenced to hurri- 


some of the loose rubbish over, founda huge toad. Fore-| venture, he was scarcely prepared for such a one as 


ing its mouth open with her scraggy fingers, she poured | this. 


The suddenness with which matters had been 


a few drops of the decoction down its throat, and put-| brought to a crisis literally dumbfounded him. Dar- 
ting the creature on the ground, watched the effee:s of ing and reckless himself, he could not help but ad- 


her death-draught. 


mire the boldness of the woman whose nature seemed 


In a few seconds the reptile’s eyes seemed starting capable of coping with any difficulty, however ap- 


from its head. 


Its mouth opened and shut convul-| parently insurmountable it might appear. 


Ile saw at 


sively, its limbs twitched spasmodiecally, and in less|a glance that the step she was compelling him to take 


than two minutes the toad was dead. 
“My hand has not lost its cunning; 
she observed the effects of the poison. 


? 


she said, as| position in which they were both placed. 


was a desperate one, but necessitated by the peculiar 
It would 
prevent her father from forcing her into a marriage 


She took a small phial from her bag, and filled it with the MaeMahon; while he did not doubt that her 


with the liquid from the dish. 
of Tomassa in her own, she led him to the door. 


“Come,” she said; “the days of the O’Malley are 


numbered.” 


Then, taking the hand| power would protect him—as her husband—from the 


wrath of O'Malley. 
After considerable pause, the old priest reeovered 
sufficiently from his astonishment to speak, and, ad- 


She flung open the door, and at that moment the/dressing Grace in a trembling voice, said: 


scene was lighted up by a brilliant flash of blue light- 


“Daughter, this unseemly haste becomes thee not, 


ning, followed instantly by an awful crash of thunder. while to wed with the Saxon prisoner were dangerous. 
The hag drew back for a moment, as if appalled.| My life would pay the forfeit were I to perform the 


But quickly regaining her composure, she gave a low 


fiendish chuckle, and exclaimed: 
“By the Mass, ’tis a grand night !” 


Followed by the horrible cat and Tomassa, she p th 
commenced to ascend the steps; and as these semi- do my bidding. 
savages emerged from the cavernous depths into the| Will not wed with MacMahon. 
open air, they might have been likened to evil genii|my heart to this knight. 
rising from the bowels of the earth to spread death| band. 


and destruction around them. 





CHAPTER VILL. 


THE SECRET MARRIAGE, 


We must return once more to Grace and Hubert. 


’ 


ceremony, for thy father’s wrath would be furious, 
Ile has promised thee to MacMahon, and we dare not 
go against his will.” 

“Cease thy chattering, old man,” cried Grace, “and 
I care not for my father’s wrath. I 
T have given my love, 
He alone shall be my hus- 
Come; thy book quickly, and bind us in the 
bond that no man dare break.” 

“Nay, daughter, I cannot comply with thy request. 
It is not good that thou shouldst oppose the just 
wishes of thy father. Thou must abandon the idea of 
becoming this man’s wife.” 

Grace’s face grew red with passion, and she stamp- 


° e ° » or *} -} ylence ) , or 3 
The lady continued to lead the way, up the winding ed her foot with violence upon the ground 


path, and Hubert followed her. 


agitated his breast. 


lonely and broken-hearted at his absence. 
occasioned him no pain. 


The proceedings of}. 2 Bigs Lg F ie 
the last hour had so bewildered him, that he could I will have ra a performed, 
not find tongue to give utterance to the thought that and shall do ~ rick Wee 

Occasionally the memory of his but not my father 4 chattel. 
love in England crossed him, and he pictured her|©O™¢ the wife of this man. 
I But this|™° 
He had grown stoically in- 


“By yon cross,” she cried, pointing to the altar, 
Thou must 
Tam my father’s daughter, 
IT will that IT should be- 

Who dare to thwart 
9” 


“IT dare bid thee pause, rash girl,” the priest an- 


* = . oe ° aw + MNerev 
different to the sufferings of the fair Alice, under the |* ered with energy. 


burning glances of the strange woman whose slave he 
Where was she leading him to? hall : | fr : an 
Nor could he summon up resolution |" not protect t ae from my steel. 

But he had not long to remain milder tone she said, “Come, we do but waste words, 
They had reached the summit of the [ am 


had now become. 
He knew not ! 
sufficient to ask her. 
in suspense, 


Grace clutched the handle of her middoge. 

“Do not anger me,” she cried, “or thy priestly robe 
Then ina 
determined that 


this ceremony shall take 


cliff upon which’ the castle stood, and the Ban Ous- place; it is useless therefore to argue the point. I will 
sel took a narrow path that led towards a wing of the bear all the after consequences of what may seem to 


building. 


In a fow maments the reached = umall Son oe and will protect thee from 
door, through the chinks of which a light streamed. (MY ‘thers fury, 


When he finds that he cannot un- 


Then she turned suddenly upon Hubert, who had fol- do what I have done, his wrath will soon cool, and all 


lowed her closely, and seizing his hand, said in a will be well. 


whisper: 


“Thou hast pledged me thy love; Iam about to 
I am run- 


put that love and thy honor to the test. 
ning great danger—I am jeopardizing both our lives 


but we are brave of heart, and can hold our own. 
What, |PTesence of at least two persons. 
BJ 


Thy hand trembles and thou art agitated. 


Come, tarry no longer, but make us 
man and wife.” 

“But some preparations are needed, daughter,” the 
priest replied. ‘We have none here to witness the 
marriage, and thou knowest that, according to the 
laws of our order, the ceremony must take place in the 
It is impossible to 


bf 


dost thou fear?” she exclaimed, as she noticed that |9btain such witnesses to-night as could be relied upon. 


Hubert slightly drew back. 


“Fear !” he answered. 


for myself, but for thee. By the course we are taking. : ‘ “ : ; 
a ot ” How am I to protect an The difficulty suggested, if such it be, is easily over. 
How shield |come, 38 thou shalt see.” 


thy life will be in danger; 
against thy father’s lawless followers ? 
thy fame and honor !” 


Therefore make up thy mind to wait a more fitting op- 


“By heaven, I have no fear portunity for the consummation of thy desires.” 


“Old man, thy words and advice are alike useless. 


Pressing the hand of Hubert, she hurried from the 


“The first thou shalt do with thy sword—the|#partment, leaving both her lover and the priest dumb 


second with thy name, But come; we lose time.” 


She took his hand, and pushing the door, which 
yielded to her touch, they stood in a vaulted chamber 


that was lighted by a suspended lamp. 


with amazement. 
The priest was the first to break the silence. 
“ What evil power was it that sent thee here, young 


A small|man? There is mischief brewing, and danger and death 
wooden couch and a stool comprised the furniture. |surround us. 


Thou art the innocent cause of this, and 


At the end opposite the door was a rude altar built in|I fear it will go hard with thee, if this desperate woman 


a niche in the wall., On this was an open book, a|insists upon carrying out her rash desire. 


cup, and a large wooden cross, 


It is in thy 


Kneeling before the | power to prevent much sorrow, and perhaps bloodshed. 


altar was the priest, Who rose to his feet as the in-| Use that power ere it is too late?” 


truders entered. 


“Holy father, this interruption is unseemly,” said 


Grace, apologetically. 
I need an immediate service at thy hands.” 


“ How am I to comply with thy request.” ? 
“By resolutely refusing to become the husband of 


“But Lecrave thy pardon, for| Grace.” 
e ? 


“That I cannot, will not do. It is my fate. I confess 


“Daughter I am thy servant; but the hour is late,|that I was scarcely prepared for this sndden marrige, 
and thy presence in company with the Saxon stranger|and would rather it had been delayed till a more fitting 


in my cell surprises me. 


mayst have to tell.” 


“Nay, do not waste time in idle words.” she an- 


swered. 
when she can carry out her will to-day. 


man.” 


Methinks it would be more |opportunity. But it is her wish, and I will not thwart 
fitting that you should seek me on the morrow, when | her.” 
I shall be better prepared to listen to any story thou 


“Then the consequences be on thy own head,” an- 
awered the priest, surlily. 
Further conversation was interrupted by the re-en 


“The Ban Oussel waits not for the morrow|trance of Grace, accompanied by her favorite page and 
Get thy|the lovely Moriat. 
book and bless this ring, and make me the wife of this 


‘* All obstacles are removed now,” said the Ban Ous- 
sel, as she entered, “and thou mayst proceed at once 


She produced from her satchel a ring in the form of }with the ceremony, father.” 


two hands grasping a heart. It had been her mother’s 


wedding-ring, and, in accordance with the custom of |be here within a few days. 
the time, had been transmitted to the daughter as an|to claim thy hand. 


heirloom for use when she should wed. 


“My daughter pause ere it is too late. Thy father will 
The MacMahon comes also 
Shouldst thou refuse him, think of 


the consequences. Our lives would not be safe from 


The peremptory request startled Hubert as much thy father’s wrath.” 


as it did the old puiest. 


Both looked in utter bewild- 
erment at the strange and daring being who, with 'tion tone. 














“Cease this idle jargon!” she exclaimed, in an impa- 
“T will brave all consequences—even death 





| 








itself. Come, spare thyself further words, and proceed.” cs 
The priest saw that it was useless longer to parley 


edly recite the short service then in nse, and in a few 
minutes Hubort Dillon and Grace O’Malley were hus- 
band and wife. Moriat and the page attested the marri- 
age and all being finished, the old priest invoked a bless 
ing upon the heads of the newly-married pair. 
“ Remember” said Grace, “that this marriage must 
be kept secret until the right moment comes for divulg- 
ing it.” 
“Come, Hubert, my husband, let us go.” 
They left the cell, and when Hubert had embraced 
his wife, Moriat and Grace stealthily made their way to 
their own chamber, while Dillon aad the page sought 
their couches in another part of the castle. 
A few minutes afterwards the stillness of the night 
was broken by the sharp ringing report of a carronade, 
fired from a galley that was approaching the island. 





CHAPTER IX. 
FROM VICTORY. 

Almost before the echoes that the firing of the car- 
ronade had aroused amongst the mountains had died 
away, the beacon on the watch tower was flaring in the — 
wind, and preparations were being made by the retain- © 
ers for thé landing of the O'Malley: for it was known by — 
the signal that it was his galley that was approaching 
the shore. Guided by the friendly beacon, the galleys 
gradually drew nearer, and, as the sun commenced to 
rise, they cast anchor in the little bay, beneath the shel 
ter of the frowning cliffs. Then it was observed that 
from the masthead of one of the galleys, the flag of the 
MacMahon floated in the breeze. 

In a little while all was bustle and confusion, and 
many a shout of welcome rent the air as boat-load 
after boat-load of kerns and gallo-glasses landed, and 
deposited in the court-yard the heaps of spoil they had 
acquired during their sucesssful expedition. 

Vhen the victorious O’Malley stepped on shore, it 
was the signal for a wild burst of enthusiastic checring 
from his faithful retainers. When these cheers had sub- 
sided, the harper struck the prelude to a song of welcome, 
which was gradually taken up by the assembled multi- 
tude, and their swelling voices arose in one grand sym- 
phony, and reverberated from hill to hill and crag to crag, 

As the song died away O’Malley raised his hand as 
asignal for silence: then stepping proudly into the 
centre of the courtyard, he said.— 

“Thanks my faithful followers; this welcome does 
my heart good. My expedition has been crowned 
with the greatest success. We have beaten the hated 
Saxon from our soil, and we return flushed with vie- 
tory, and loaded with treasure. But where is my 
daughter Grace? By the Mass, methinks she is nig- 
gard in her welcome. Lies she abed, or is she sick, — 
that she joins not in the general joy? What, ho, pagel 
speed thee to thy mistress’s chamber, and bid her 
hasten hither, An she care not for her father, let her 
welcome the husband that I bring.” 

The page was about to depart to execute his com- 
mission; but at that moment Grace and Moriat, who 
had already been apprised of their father’s triumphant 
return, appeared upon the scene, and quickly crossing 
the courtyard, they threw their arms round O’Mal- 
ley’s neck, and kissed him. 

* But that I have much cause for rejoicing I would 
chide you, children, for your tardiness,” said the chief 
as he returned the caresses of his daughters. 

“Nay, chide not, father,” said Moriat, in a voice 
full of sweetness. “The hour is early, and we were 
late in retiring.” ' 

“ Well, well, I forgive you,” said O'Malley; “ but 
daughter Grace, I have good news for thee. I bring 
thee a husband. I called at MacMahon’s Castle as IL 
returned, and brought the chieftain hither. By m 
faith, but my victory and the marriage shall be the 
occasion for such a feast as Clare Castle never be- 
fore witnessed. What, ho, henchmen! prepare a ban- 
quet that shall do honour to two such events. “ Let 
our choicest wines be broached and our fattest bullocks 
killed. But, Grace, this news does not seem to please 
thee; there is a frown upon thy face, and”—— 

“Tam not pleased,” said his daughter, interrupting 
him. “I did not expect MacMahon so soon, and am 
scarcely prepared to meet him,” 

“Nay, this is mere maiden bashfulness, and thou 
wilt soon get over it. I will give the signal for Mac- 
Mahon to land.” 

O’Malley was about to raise his horn to his lips, 
when Grace stopped him, 

“JT will not meet him here, father,” she said. 

“Where, then?” 

“ At the banquet !” 

“ As thou wilt, but it were inhospitable to keep him 
longer aboard the galley. Away, now, and put on thy 
richest snood and thy costliest girdle, and let thy mar- 
riage portion be heaped in the hall, that thy husband 
may see that he gets no dowerless bride.” 

“T will obey thy commands,’ ’his daughter answered, 
“and my husband shall see that he does not get a 
dowerless bride.” 








As Grace and Moriat re-entered the castle, O'Malley 
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blew a deep blast on his horn, which was answered by a 
similar signal on board MacMahon’s galley. At this 
moment omassa Rua, followed by Basilid, appeared 
upon the scene. 

“Welcome, great chief,” the former exclaimed, as he 
grasped the proffered hand of O'Malley. 

‘Saxon steel nor Saxon lead, 
Shall never snap thy mortal thread.” 
chimed in Basilid, as she approached her master. 

“ What dost thou think now of the hag’s predictions— 
eh? Did she not cast her spells rightly? But there 
is mischief brewing yet—there is mischief brewing.” 

“Thou hast done well,” O’Malley answered ; “ but do 
not mur our success by croakings of coming evi. How 
fares our prisoner?” 

“ Well—excellently well,” Tomassa replied, in a sig- 
“nificant tone, but which passed unnoticed by O’Malley. 
** See—he comes.” 

At this moment Hubert appeared upon the scene, and 
crossing to O’Malley, said : 

“Welcome, great chief; I hear that thy expedition 
has been crowned with success. Accept my congratu- 
lations.” 

He held out his hand, which O’Malley took half re- 
luctantly, and for a moment he remained silent, staring 
at the Saxon in astonishment. 

At length he spoke : 

_ “Methinks thou hast bitter cause for grief, seeing 

_ that the carcasses of thy cursed countrymen rot in my 

’ territory, and my sword is dyed in Saxon blood. I have 
been victorious even beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and, by the Mass, feel merrier-hearted than I 
have done for many a day past. Oh, oh! but how thy 
royal mistress will chafe when she hears the news! 
— of her favorites’ heads will fall before her rage 
C00. ” 

yt repeat that I am more pleased than hurt at thy 
success,” said Hubert. “As for my royal mistress’ 
rage, I care not a bodkin for it.” 

“ An she heard thee, methinks thy speech would cost 
thee dear!” O’Malley exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Methinks our prisoner has turned traitor,” joined in 
Tomassa, with a knowing chuckle. “The bright eyes of 

‘the Ban Ousel, mayhap have charmed him, so that he 
has forgotten country and kin.” 

For a moment the brow of O'Malley darkened, and 
his brawney hand closed around the handle of his 
middoge. 

“By St. Patrick, there is meaning in thy words, 
Tomassa! An this stranger has dallied with my daugh- 
ter, the crows shall pipe his dirge ere the sun sinks. 
Speak, and tell me what thou knowest ?” 

“ Cool thyself, great chief,” answered Tomassa. “I 
did but joke. This should be a day of rejoicing, not of 

| jealousy. Thou art going to give thy daughter in wife 
*to a powerful neighbor, who even now lands upon the 
strand. We all know what we know, and time will dis- 
Close many secrets.” 

“ By my soul, there is meaning in thy words!” O’Mal- 
ley cried, his face burning with rage. 

At this moment further conversation was interrupted 
by the loud blast of a horn, blown from the shore by 


one of Macmahon’s followers, as his master landed from 


a boat, surrounded with his kerns and galloglasses. 


“Thou sbalt tell me more anon;”’ O'Malley said to 


Tomassa, as he turned to meet his guest. 
(To be continued in our nest.) 
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GBepentary Hasirs.—A man may be healthy without being 
strong; but al health tend+, more or less, towards strength, and 
all disease is weakness. Now, any one may see in Nature, ¢ at 

grow big simply by growing; this growth is a corstant 
and babitual exercise of vital or vegetative force, and whatever 
checka or diminishes the action of this force—say, harsh winds 
or frost—will stop the growth and stunt the production. Let the 
student therefo.e bear in mind that sitting on achair, leaning 
over a desk, poring over a book, cannot possibly be the way to 
The bloo! can be made to flow, and the 
muscles to play freely, only by exercise, and if tiat exercise is 
Every young student 
ought to make a sacred resolution to move about in the o en 
If hs coes not.o this, cold 
fet, the clogging of th: wheel, of t'e internal parts of the 
fi shy frame, and various rhades of stomachic and cerebal dis-- 
n ‘ue season to inform bim that he has 
been si ning against Nature, and.if he does not mend his 
courses as a bad boy, he willcertainly be flogged, for Nature is 


thi: 


make his body grow. 
not taken, Nature will not be mocked. 


air at least two hours every day. 


comfort will not fail 


Prayer a la Mode. 





Give me an eye to o her's failings bland— _ 
(Miss Smith’s new bonnet’s quite a fright behind !) 
Wake me in charity for the suffering poor— 
(There comes that contribution plate once more !) 
Take from my soul all feelings covetous — 

(I'll have a shawl like that or make a fuss !) 

Let love for all my kind spirit stir— 

(Save Mrs. Jones! i'll never speak to her!) 

Let me in Truth's fair pages take delight— 

(1'll read that other novel through to-night !) 
Make me content with my earthly sta‘e— 

(I wish I'd married rich. But it’s too late !) 
Give me «, beart of faith in all my kind— 

(Miss Brown's as big a hypocrite as you'll find ) 
Help me to see myself as others :ee— 

(This dress is qu te becoming un o me!) 

Let me act out no falsehood, I appeal— 

({ wonder if they think these curls are real !) 
Make my heart of humility the fon'— 

(How glad I am our pew is near the front !) 

Fill me with patience and strength to wait— 

(I know he'll preach until our dinner i; late!) 
Take from my heart each graia of se)f-conceit— 
(1'm sure that gentleman must think me sweet !) 
Let saintly wisdom be my daily food !) 

(I wonder what th-y'll have for dinner good !) 

Let no’ my feet ache in the road to light— 
(Nobody knows how these shoes pinch and bite !) 
In this world teach me to deserve the next— 
(Church out ! Chiurles do you recollect the text ?) 





(Ff. om Casse'l's Mogae ne. | 


CHERIE. 


A TALE IN FIVE CHAPTERS: BY M. YOUNG, 





CHAPTER I. 
Downton has been in the possession of our family 
since the reign of Elizabeth. 
Downton was one Richard Brandon—son of the cele- 
brated Charles Brandon, the husband of the widowed 
queen. Notwithstanding the bar sinister in our escut- 
cheon, 
great importance in shire, and have held a far 
better position in the county than all the parvenw lords 





some of the finest old places in our neighborhood. 
From generation to generation Downton has descend- 
ed in an unbroken line from father to son, unencum- 
bered by death or mortgage. True that we have of 
late years been obliged to practice a somewhat strict 
economy, and curtail all unnecessary expenses. My 


town house soon after his marriage. 


mother had been before her. 
noted for marrying beauties. 


themselves. 


was yet quite a child. 





bonum of human felicity. 


reared two—my sister Constance and myself. 
maining five died in infaney. 
my senior by seven years. 


The re 


Macintosh, of Beghie—and then went away to live ir 
Sutherlandshire. 
at Beghie; and, as the Macintoshes generally s 
Christmas with us, I saw on the whole as muc 


sisters. 
sister. 

When I was nineteen I left 
private tutor’s in the Isle of Wight for two years. Mr 


Garnham only took two pupils. 


been made a baronet—Sir John Thornton. 


The first Brandon of 


we have always been considered people of 


and nouveaur riches, who have of late years bought up 


grandfather gave up the mastership of the hounds 
some time before his death, and my father sold our 
My mother was 
well-born, and very pretty, but penniless, as my grand- 
The Brandons were 
Whatever else they 
could make up their minds to sell, they would not sell 


“Walter will have to retrieve the family fortunes 
and marry an heiress,” my father used to say when I 


* All right, father,” I would reply carelessly, “and 
mind you find one with a precious lot of money, and 
then I can keep a pack of hounds”—my swmmum 


Out of a family of seven children my parents only 


Constance was 
She married a wealthy 
Scotch laird when I was only twelve—his name was 


I always spent my summer holidays 
ent 
h of 
Conny as schoolboy brothers usually see of their 
Dear old Conny! I have never seen any 
woman—save one—half as nice or as pretty as my 


Eton, and went to a 


My fellow-student 
was the son of a very rich brewer who had recently 


Edgar Thornton was in every respect an undesirable 


the man or woman who would ever have to rely _ 
Edgar Thornton ! for he was “ unstable as water.” Mr. 
Garnham left us very much to our own devices ont of 
work-hours. During the semmer and autumn we 
spent most of our time on the water. We had a great 
many friends—old Etonians—among the yachting 
people, and we frequently went for cruises with them 
round the island, or as far westward as Weymouth. 
In the winter we were allowed to hunt once a week. 
I was always a very good rider—much better than 
gar. Once, during my first year at Mr. Garnham’s, 
I rode in a steeplechase (to oblige a friend of Edgar's 
who had sprained his wrist a few days before the 
races came off) and won. I was very proud of this 
suecess—achieved under a feigned name, for fear Mr. 
Garnham or my father should hear of it. How hor- 
rified the latter would have been! He hated racing 
and everything connected with it. The governor was 
a regular old Tory, and had a perfect dread of amuse- 
ments that had a levelling tendency. I had often 
heard him declare that the turf and competitive 
examinations would prove the downfall of England. 
“ Bringing a gentleman into contact with a set of low 
ruftians,” he used to say. 
During the first year of my sojourn at Mr. Garn- 
ham’s,sThornton and I were inseparable. I was his 
senior by a few months, and he rather looked up to 
me for guidance and advice. He used to tell me all 
the family secrets, and confided to me his love affairs, 
even to the reading of his inamorata’s letters (she was 
a young lady who sold soap and perfumery at a well- 
known shop in Bond Street;) but when I had been 
about a year at Mr. Garnham’s, an event occurred 
which—I will not say estranged us, but certainly 
tended to make us less dependent upon each other for 
alata than we had hitherto been; I fell in 
ove. 





CHAPTER II. 

My lady-love was the protege and adopted child of 
an old French dressmaker residing in the isle. Cherie 
Dupont’s birth and parentage were involved in doubt 
and obscurity. She had been deposited at Madame 
Dupont’s door one Christmas Eve, some sixteen years 
before I first made their acquaintance. The worthy 
old woman was fully persuaded that Cherie would 
turn out some day to be “a lady of consequence;” she 
used often to talk to me about that Christmas Eve:— 
“T heard a ring at the door, Monsieur Brandon, just 
as I begin to make my Cresmass poudin; my landlady 
had just gone out—nobody at home but myself. I 
open the door—I see no one there—but on the door- 
step a large corbeille, open at the top. 1 bring it into 
my leetle salon, and I find inside the loviest of bebes— 
my peerless Cherie. She was dressed, mongieur, ina 
superb petit robe, trimmed with lace—real Valencicn- 
nes—deep as that,” and she held up her forefinger, 
“and wrapped round ina magnifique chale de Cache- 
mire; and to the chale was pinned an envelope contain- 
ing a fifty-pound note, anda slip of paper with these 
words: “Take care of Cherie, and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again I will repay thee.” 
So Cherie’s parents, Monsieur Brandon, are rot only 
great, but good people.” 

Thad my doubts on this point, but of course I kept 
them to myself. ‘* And has no one ever come again, 
madame ?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “No, and for eighteen months 
I heard nothing more from Cherie’s parents. by that 
time I had left London, and had come to live here, but 
I had given my new address to the old landlady.” 

“One day she sent me a letter—from Cherie’s papa, 
I suppose—-thanking me for all my bonte to his bebe, 
and begging that the cher enfant might. be well educat- 
ed—a request that monsicur can see has been carefully 
attended to.” 

I assented heartily to this remark. 

“T send her to a day-school, monsieur, as soon as she 
could speak. I taught her the French myself, and she 
speak it as well as the English; and she plays the piano, 
and sings like an angel. Often I do not receive a sou 
for her for months—years meme together; mais qu’est- 
cega fait? She is like my own propre child to me now; 
and is she not beautiful too, monsieur?” and poor old 
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never lise some soft-hearted human masters over-merciful in her 
treatment. But why should a student indulge so much in the 
lazy and unhealthy abit of sitting? A man may think as we!) 
standing as sitting, often not a little better; and as for read’: g 
in these days, when the m: st weighty books may be had cheaply, 
in the lightest form, there is no necessity why o person should 
be bending his back, and doubling bis chest, merely because he 
hap ens tohave a book in his tand. A man will read a play or 
poem far more naturally and effectively while walsing up and 
down the room than when sitting sleepily in a chair. Sitting, in 
fact, isa sloyenly habit, and ought not to beindulged in. But 
when a man doce sit, or must sit, let bim at all events sit erect, 
with his back to the light, and a full tree projection of the breast. 
Atso when studying languages, or reading fine passages of 
poetry let him read as much +s possible aloud ; a practice rec. 
commended by Clemens of Alexendria aud which will have the 
doubly good effect of strengthening that most important vital 
element, the lungs, and training the ear to the perception of 
vocal destinatio, so stupidly neglectod in many of our public 
sch». There is, in fact, uo necessary connection, in most 
cases, between the knowledge which a student ig anxions to ac- 
quire and the sedentary habits which students are apt to culti- 
vate.—"* On Self-Culture,”’ by Professor Blackie, 


Madame Dupont would gaze at Cherie with the tears of 
rapture in hsr light grey eyes. 

I must have been very much in love to spend, as I 
did, hour after hour of fine, warm, spring days, shut up 
in Madame Dupont’s stuffy little parlour, listening to 
her raphsodies over her adored Cherie, who certainly was 
very lovely—* divinely tall, and most divinely fair.” 

Thornton, I was happy to see, did not admire her. 
She was not his style, He admired flesh and blood—he 
used to say—broad shoulders, full bust, and plenty of 
colour in face and hair. He used to make me exces- 
sively indignant by the remarks he made upon my lady- 
love’s appearance—calling her beautiful golden hair tow, 
and declaring that she was “washed out,” and hada 
figure “ like a champaigne bottle.” Cherie was tall and 
svelte, with slightly sloping shoulders. But I despised 
Edgar’s opinion. What sort of a judge of beauty could 
he be—when he was in love with a shop-girl, with » 
painted face and padded figure, and a manner as vulgar 

























friend for one situated like myself. It was the old 
story of the brazen and the earthen pot. Edgar’s 
parents were rich; mine were, cemparatively speaking, 
poor. The Thorntons were rather proud of the money 
their son ran through; my parents were for ever in- 
culeating upon me the necessity for economy and self- 
denial. Edgar had a very large allowance, which he 
invariably contrived to exceed; I had a small one— 
quite sufficient, though, for a boy of my age—which 
owing to Edgar’s example, I also learnt to exceed. 
We were both fond of sport, and we neither of us 
liked study, and we were in fact too much alike in 
many respects, to exercise a salutary influence over 
each other. Edgar was a general favorjte; he was 
good-looking, gentlemanlike, and good-natured, not 
overburthened with moral courage or brains, but very 
well adapted for the position he was born to fill, his 
path in life being cut out for him; only—Heaven help 























THE ALBION. 














as her appearance ? 


and he thought me a muff too for being so fond of her. 
Of course he was in my confidence, and sworn to 
Recrecy. 


he said one day. “You can’t marry that old froggy’s 
niece,” ({ had told him Cherie was Madame Dupont’s 
niece. I had just sufficient discretion to keep her early 
history a secret from Edgar). 

“ And why can’t I marry her, pray—eventually ? Of 
course, I know we shall have to wait” (at twenty, one 
thinks that a mere trifle), 

“Ah, but the whole thing is so absurd, Walter. What 
would your governor say to it—your governor who is so 
tremendously proud and stiff-necked, always talking 
about ‘new people?’ He'd think old Mother Dupont 
a rum lot for a new person, I should say.” 

“You mistake my father’s character altogether, Thorn- 
ton,” I replied loftily. “He hates pretension, and 
assumption, and vulgarity of any kind; he can’t stand 
would-be great people ”(“ that’s one for your lot, Master 
Edgar,” I thought), “but he admires beauty, and re- 
spects worth, wherever he meets it ; and Cherie’s face 
and manners would adorn any station ; besides my posi- 
tion is good enough for me to marry whom I please. A 
man raises his wife to his rank.” 


CHAPTER. III 

“Came at last the bitter ending,” Cheric and I had 
to part. The time had arrived for me to go to Oxford. 
We bade each other farewell with many a sigh, and 
many a tear, and endless assurances of unalterable love 
and devotion. 

I went home for a month before going to the univer- 
sity, and received no end of lectures during that time 
from the governor, upon the duties of my position. I 
was not destined for any profession ; | was merely sent 
to Christchurch because, from time immemorial, all the 
Brandons of Downton had been “Christchurch men.” 
At the expiration of my university career, I was ex- 
pected to settle down at Downton, with nothing to vary 
the monotony of my life but a few country-house visits 
during the shooting season. With what dread I looked 
forward to that time may be imagined ; I thought the 
country intolerable, for a man who was too poor to fill 
his house in the autumn, and to hunt through the winter. 
I should never be able to stand it, I felt certain—and 
far away from Cherie too! I also discovered, to my 
horror, that my parents were laying a matrimonial trap 
for my unwary footsteeps—they intended me to marry 
the daughter of the wealthy Dean of F. 3 she was 
only fourteen at that time, so a marriage with her was 
a distant evil—but the very thought of that girl was a 
nightmare to me. I used to wake up in the middle of 
the night, wondering why I felt so restless and oppress- 
ed, and suddenly I would recollect—Eliza May. By 
the way, | never remember seeing a plainer young lady 
than the aforesaid Miss May. She had a large round 
face, of a dull uniform red—a sort of Chinese red—she 
had small eyes, a large mouth, and very large cars, 
matching her face in color. ‘Then, too, she had a most 
remarkable figure ; her bands, belts, and sashes had a 
wonderful knack of viding up to her armpits, that I have 
never observed in anybody else’s belts, bands, and 
sashes. But it would have been all the same to me 
had she been Venus herself; the talisman of my heart 
mocked all female witcheries. 

I must pass briefly over the first two years I spent at 
Oxford—two very happy years. If I achieved no bril- 
liant victories, I, at all events, acquitted mysclf credit- 
ably. Edgar Thornton continued to be a constant com- 
panion of mine, but we were scarcely such friends as we 
had been formerly. Oxford had spoiled Edgar ; he was 
so rich that he was keset by a host of toadies and para- 
sites; and poor Edgar’s weak point was his love of flat- 
tery. He occasionally asked after Cherie, but I always 
changed the subject of conversation at once, having an 
idea that, in his secret heart, Edgar despised me for my 
constancy to a penniless girl, without either rank or 
position to compensate her for want of fortune. It 
would have been better for Edgar had he possessed the 
talisman of a love like Cherie’s to keep him from evil. 

A few weeks before I was to leave Oxford for good, 
I received a letter from my father that filled me with 
apprehension. Rumors had reached his ears that I had 
‘*a liaison with some girl of low birth and connections.” 
He begged me to write at once and deny the report, as 
he feared that if it reached Dr. May’s ears it might 
cause him to look unfavorably upon me as a son-in-law. 

I answered my father’s letter immediately. I deried 
positively having any Ziaiswm, but informed him at the 
same time that it was a matter of perfect indifference to 
me what Dr. May thought of my conduct, as I had no 
intention of becoming his son-in-law. 

My father was furious, of course. He came up to 
Oxford, and told me I must marry Eliza May—that it 
had been a settled thing between her father and himself 
for years—that if I refused to comply with his wish, I 





as he lived. 


,closed against me from thenceforth. 
“ But I don’t see, my dear fellow, where it is to end,” vacation at Beghie, and to Conny I confided the tale ot | stamped on every inch of him. 


'wealth—from his hat to his boots. 
should never receive another shilling from him as leng) smiling as I recalled the antipathy my father had to 
|this style of person. He seemed a good sort of fellow 


| 
I passed my next) 


We parted in anger, and the doors of Downton were 


| my love for Cherie. She agreed with m» in thinking 
‘that my secret must have oozed out through Edgar 
| Thornton’s indiscretion. She held out no hope of my 
\father ever consenting to my marrying Cherie. 


dices, should ever welcome a nameless girl, the adopted 
child of an old dressmaker, as his daughter-in-law. 

“ Perhaps, though, she will turn out to be a great 
lady after all,” Conny would sometimes say hopefully— 
“ very likely the daughter of a royal duke or a foreign 
| prince.” 

But I was not so sanguine. 

After leaving Beghie, I went down to the Isle of 
Wight to pay Cherie a visit. I told her exactly what 
had taken place between my father and myself. She 
|was only grieved, poor child, and wanted to release me 
‘from my engagement ; but I would not hear of such a 
\thing, and made her swear never to give me up under 
‘any mistaken idea that it would be for my good. I told 
‘her I should become a reckless, bad man, if she threw 
|me over ; and she promised to be true to me, “ through 
| beheving and unbehoving.” 

I had now to Jook out for some employment to enable 
me to live,as my father had stopped my allowance 
| Fortunately I very soon fell on my feet. 

As I was strolling down Piccadilly one afternoon, I 
met an old schoolfellow—Miles Stratton—the son of the 
editor of a well-known illustrated periodical. Thinking 
he might be able to help me, I tuld Miles exactly how 
I was situated, and he promised to interest his father 
‘in my behalf. (I ought to have mentioned before that 
my only talent was for drawing ; I sketched well from 
nature, but I chiefly excelled in figure drawing and 
caricaturing.) Well—to make a long story short— 
through Miles Stratton’s exertions, I was soon enabled 
to eke out a livelihood by my pen ; but it was a hard 
life, and, but for Cherie, 1 should very soon have thrown 
it up in disgust, and returned home like the Prodigal 
Son, to accept iny father’s blessing and—Miss May. 

But for my promise to my father never to marry with- 
out his consent, I should have made Cherie my wife at 
once, and we would have faced tke world together, 
strong in our mutual love and confidence. Madame Du- 
pont was growing old, and I anticipated with dread the 
time when Cherie would be left alone in the world ; and 
often debated whether, under those circumstances, I 
should not be justified in breaking my promise to my 
father, if he refused tu absolve me from it, 

I wrote every week to my darling, and once a month 
I used to rua down to the Isle of Wight, from Saturday 
to Monday, to pay her and Madame Dupont a visit. 











CHAPTER IV. 

Two years passed away, and my father had not yet 
re‘ented, which I attributed mainly to the fact of Miss 
May being still Miss May. He never wrote tome. My 
mother did occasionally—under the rose—and Conny 
and I corresponded regularly. 

Madame Dupont was now very infirm, and Cherie 
had the entire superintendence of the business, which 
throve admirably under her direction. From time to 
time, madame continued to receive anonymous gifts of 
money for Cherie’s benefit, but she had never obtained 
any clue to the sender. It was certainly very mys- 
terious, and, little as I really cared, I could not help 
feeling curious about Cherie’s parentage. 

One day I was going down from London to South- 
ampton, en route for Cowes. From Waterloo Station to 
Farnboro’ I hada smoking carriage to myself, but at Farn- 
boro’ a very heavy swell got in—a regular plunger. In 
my character of caricaturist this fellow’s appearance in- 
terested me ; he was quite a subject for Punch, and I 
at once set him down in my own mind as a major of 
dragoons. He was in deep mourning—such ostenta- 
tious mourning! His crape band was almost as high as 
the hat itself ; his studs and solitaires were of jet, sur- 
mounted with a monogram in pearls and diamonds ; and 
his greatcoat was of the blackest, curliest Astrakan fur. 
Such 2 heavy moustache he had—twisted round and 
round like those hirsute adornments that ladies call 
accroche-ceur (Lhope I spell the word correctly). I 
looked at him in perfect amazement. He brought into 
the carriage with him a huge dressing case, looking 
more like a portmanteau, and a miniature portmanteau 
that must have been quite inadequate to contain the 
wardrobe of such a very splendid gentleman. His 
cigar-case, which was of Astrakan fur—to match his 
greatcoat, | suppose—was nearly as large as his port- 
manteau, and his cigars were the longest and blackest I 
ever beheld. 





I could not help 


The fact was, Thornton was| would not marry without his consent ; at the same time! 


jealous of Cherie for engrossing so much of my time,|I told him that nothing should induce me to marry a/ going over to Cowes. 
,girl I do not love. 


And, | 
indeed, when I thought it over calmly and dispassion- | 
ately, it did seem highly improbable that my father, | 
with his old-fashioned Tory notions and class preju-| 
highly delighted. 


He appeared particularly interested to hear that I was 
So was he I did notaskhimifhe 
belonged to the R. ¥. 8. Club. I felt certain he did 
not. I[ would have offered anybody ten to one that I 
named ty new friend’s club. “The Rag” was 


Presently the conversation turned upon monograms. 

“T am—aw—rather heavy on monawgrams,” he 
drawled out. ‘ Ennis and Grayle designed this one— 
aw—for me” and he handed me his cigar case, on 
which his monogram was raised in gold letters— 
A. W.H, 

I offered to design one for him, at which he appeared 

“Really [ am awfully obliged. ™% want a new one 
for my writing paper. One—aw—can't exactly have 
five boys playing at football on—aw—deep black-edged 
| Paper—ean one r 
I agreed with him that it was inappropriate, and took 
out my note-book to make a rough sketch of the pro- 
jjected monogram, when * * * *~ * 

When I came to myself, I was lying admidst the 
ruins and debris of the train—stiff, bruised and terribl 
shaken, but, fortunately, with no bones broken. A col- 
lision had taken place ; we had run into a goods train, 
Luckily the accident had taken place near one of the 
stations—a small one, where few trains stopped, but 
there were houses near at hand, to which they were 
carrying away the poor sufferers on litters and hurdles. 
My first thought was for my traveling companion. He 
Was lying close to me—senseless. I assisted in carry- 
ing him to a neighboring farm-house, or rather, I ac- 
companied his carriers, for it was as much as I could 
do to drag myself along. Then I despatched a tele- 
gram to Cherie—who, I knew would be expecting me 
-—to inform her that an accident had occurred, that I 
was unhurt, and would write further particulars by post. 

After that I returned to the bedside of my military 
friend, whom I found restored to consciousness, but 
terribly put out at not been able to proceed on his jour- 
ney. This the surgeon jinformed me was simply out of 
the question ; for Colonel Heavystone had not only 
broken his collar-bone, but was severely bruised and 
very feverish, and would probably be obliged to keep 
his bed for a fortnight. 

“ Confounded nuisance—aw,” I heard the invalid 
mutter. I inquired if I could be of any use in tele- 
graphing to his friends. 

“No, thanks—aw. Don’t—aw—quite know—aw—who 
to telegraph to. Linaw doesn’t know where I am you 
see.” ‘To which I could make no reply, not having the 
faintest idea wdo “ Linaw ” was. 

My new friend seemed much pleased at hearing me 
announce to the surgeon my intention of sitting up with 
him. He was on his way—so he informed me—to 
Cowes, en voule for Ventnor (I started when he said 
this) on urgent private affairs, and therefore had rot 
brought his ‘‘ man ” with him. 

I inquired if he would like me to write to his servant. 

“ No—aw—he is such a confounded ass—my man. 
I’m—aw—in fact, going to get rid of him. Tell the saw- 
bones to telegraph to London for a professional nurse, if 
he thinks it necessary. They are the best people when 
one’s ill. Never mind what it costs.” 

{ began to smell a rat. My friend the plunger was evi- 
dently out on a prank,and did not wish his belongings to 
know where he was. As I was not obliged to return to 
town until Tuesday, I offered to remain and nurse 
him. 

“Thanks, but that’s awfully good of you,” said he, 
‘but such a doosid bore for you—aw. No, I don’t like 
a 

Butit ended in my offer being accepted, and I was 
installed as head-nurse. I knew pretty well what to do, 
having nursed a friend at Oxford the year before, who 
had met with a similar accident. 

The collar-bone was set at once, and all that was 
needed now was perfect rest and quiet. The surgeon 
looked in again before night, and assured me the in- 
valid was going on satisfactorily, and then prescribed fer 
me. I was fearfully bruised, but I did not care about that, 
as neither of my hands was injure}, and I could write 
and draw as well as ever. The next day was Sunday. 
The weather was lovely, makiug my invalid regret more 
than ever the accident that had placed him hors de com- 
bat. 1 tried to console him by telling him how well the 
| doctor thought he was going on, and that he would be 
all right soon. 

“And then I shall have to go back to town,” he 
groaned. ‘“ Confounded bore! another month perhaps 
before I can get down there.” 

Not knowing the circumstances of the case, of course 
| I could offer no opinion. ; 
| Presently he asked me if I would write a letter if he 
dictated it. 
| “ Certainly,” I replied. : 
“Well, now, this is what youre—aw—to write :— 








Everything about the man bespoke ‘ Dear Lina.’ I say, mind you don’t put where you're 


ss oe 
writing from—do you sce—aw ¢ 7 

“T hear, ‘Dear Lina.’ Now what next? 

“Tm detained here—aw—on—aw—impcriaut busi- 


T could not renounce Cherie—better forfeit my birth-| too.when he spoke—rather aw aw and swaggering, but) ness. Shan’t be home—until Friday--aw. Don't tell 


right than my Jove. However, I promised my father I 


| very good natured withal, 


jyour aunt where I am- 
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“ But I thought your corr 
self.” 

“Never mind—aw—put it all inthe same. 
*Don’t’—underline ‘Don’t,’ please— Dont go out in 
the brougham with Dianaw or Euphemiaw. 
your auntor Miss Spinks’ (they’re both so precious 


ugly).” 
“ Am I to write that?” 
“No, no. Well, now, that’s all, I think. ‘Yceur 


affectionate father, A. W. H.’ Now put it in an en- 
velope, Brand” (I always call myself Brand now), 
“and address it to Miss Heavystone, 799, Portland 
Place, London. Lina, you know, is my daughter—and 
a very pretty one too—and one has to look after her, 
yousee. She is fifteen now. Her poor mother—aw— 
could do nothing with her, She is dead now—ah !” and 
I fancied the sigh that followed this piece of intelligence 
- was one of relief. 
‘Have you a daughter of fifteen 
exclaiming im astonishment. 
“Rather—aw! How awfully astonished you look! 
Who, how old do you take me for ?” 
“ Two-and-thirty.” 
“ Forty—very nearly.” 
I was surprised ; he was certainly the youngest-look- 
ing man for his years I ever beheld. Life had evidently 
| gone very smoothly with this wealthy plunger. No 
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I could not help 





espondent didn’t know her- 
Now. 


Take either 











stage, and we just kept our marriage a secret. The—th!live between London and Downton; but I suppose it 
were at Colchester then and I used to run up to town will end in our eventually settling at Downton. 
whenever I could. Before we had been married a year, Wherever we go, dear old Madame Dupont will go 
quite, my wife had alittle girl. Just about that time, with us, She has lived with us ever since our marriage, 
my father set his heart upon my marrying Lady Caroline and will, I trust, to the day of her death—till she is call. 
O'Shea. He'd tried it on with two other earl’s' ed home to receive the reward of “the good and true in 
daughters, and got awfully snubbed for his pains ; but heart.” 

old Ballyragg was as poor as a church-mouse, and jump-' j 

ed at me. Well, Brand, whatto doI did notknow. Iwas) ‘Tue Posrrion or Women 1n Grrmaxy.—To the Tuetonio mind 
in amost confounded fix. I didn’t dare say no—aw—to women is even now, as in older days, no more than a thing—s 
the governor, so I—aw—asked for breathing-time to chattel. Madchn Fr.ul-in, Weib—most disgusting of all— 
think it over. I got long leave, and went abroad. When | fravenz mmer areal neuter. Frau, it is true, is feminine, but 
[ came hack, my poor little wife was dying’—and his originally it was not applied to women, but was used to express 
voice changed, poor fellow, at this point in his narrative | the abstract notion of force or lordship. _It is probably a direct 
— of inflammation of the lungs. She diedin my arms, | result of this long-continued degredation of the feminine ideal 
poor child, on the 23rd of December, 18—. Then what! in Germany, that immorality there flourishes and abounds in a 
to do with the little one puzzled me awfully. I was over degree unknown in any other country in Europe. Whence the 
head and ears in debt. I knew I should have to marry | modern English belief in German morality is derived, it might 
Lady Caroline after all, and one woman seems pretty | puzzle the most ingenious philosopker to say. For of all un- 


much the same as another, when you’ve just lost the one | tenable beliefs this is the most untenable. The illegitimate 
you've cared about, so I could not keep baby with me; births in Berlin are twenty-five per cent. more numerous than 





' 5.9. f ’ those cf Paris. It has been calculated that nearly a third of the 
but where to put her I didn’t know. Suddenly Te- | whole female population who marry are not entitled to wear the 


membered an awfully good little Frenchwoman who used | emblematic wreath of myrtle on their wedding day. Readers of 


to work for my mother, and who lived at Brompton. On) German newsp:pers must have been shocked at the frequency of 


Christmas Eve, the day after Claire died, I popped | 
Cherie.” (Good Heaven! how my heart leaped at the! 


name,) “ into a large open basket, wrapped her up snug} 


advertisements offering a retreat to ladies ‘‘who may desire to 
withdraw for a time from society.”’ in fine, in this respect tue 
immorality of France is virtue compared with that of German:. 

It seems only natural that, as the morality of slaves is always 


_ wmiental wear and tear, no strong emotions, no undue | snd warm, and drove with herto the corner of the street! lower than that of free men, so the morali y of those whose 





pee of mind over matter to wear him out. 
+ He looked younger at forty than many a man who has to 
» live by his wits looks at twenty. 

“ Ah, well!” thought I, “ better to wear out than to 


where madame lived. It was an out of-the-way place, 
and the street was quite deserted. 1 walked up to the 
door with the basket in my arms, I pulled violently at 
the bell, and deposited my—pareel on the doorstep. 


| position most nearly appr aches that of the serf, should 
| always be lower than that of those who stand on a loftier elevae 
| tion. For the great safeguard in most cases must be self-respect. 
| Tbe higher a person stands in the estimation of his fellows, the 


|more he must dread a fall. The country of all others in the 


rustout. Better anything than to be indebted for wealth|Then I hid close by, and watched. I saw the old French- | ¥otd where women stands highest in social regurd is the United 


and luxury toa wife one could not love ” 





CHAPTER V. 

On the Tuesday I returned to town—to my work. I 
could not afford to beabsent any longer ; but I promised 
Colonel Heavystone to run down again to him on Thurs- 
day or Friday, A sudden intimacy had sprung up be- 

~ tween this heavy swell and myself. I had become quite 
fond of him. He was so good-natured and casy going, 
and very amusing, without the slighiest intention of 
being so. 
I was soon in possession of his whole family history. 
His father had made a large fortune in trade, and had 
brought up his son with one object in life—to marry a 
girl witha handle toher name. And this his son had 
accomplished. He had married Lady Caroline O’Shea, 
the fifth daughter of a penniless Irish earl. Tis wife 
was some years older than himself, Colonel Heavystone 
informed me ; and from remarks he let fall, I gathered 
.that the marriage had not been a superlative happy one, 
‘and that Lady Caroline had been very. jealous—not 
wholly without cause,I should say. She had been dead 
now some mouths, aud he wore this very deep mourn- 
ing for her, and for his father, who had died within a few 
weeks of Lady Caroline. ‘“ And now—aw—they call 
me the orphav,” he said pompously, as if it were a title 
that conferred great distinction upon him, “ for Lady 
Caroline was much more like a mother than a wife to 
me ; and now I am going to leave the—th” (he was a 
heavy dragoon then). ‘You see, Lina is growing up, 
and | don’t want to be beset by aunts any longer. | 
mean to get rid of Lady Barbara altogether, and be 
master in my own house—at last.” And he heaved a 
sigh of relief. Evidently he had been made to marry 
. his wife’s family as well as his wife ; and now that 
death had freed him from the one, he intended to free 
himself from the other. 

The following Sunday, when I returned to see Colonel 
Heavystone at his special request, I found him still 
groaning over his enforced imprisonment. He was in a 
confidential mood, and evidently anxious to disbsrden 
himself of some secret. 


he said; “ it must be doosidly slow for you. 
been to Cowes yet ?” 

“No, L[ haven’t,” I replied ; 
week.” 

“Got a lot of friends there ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, a good many ; but Lam not going to stay 
Cowes. I am going on to Ventnor to see my fiancee.” 

He made a curious grimace. in 

* Going to be married—eh ?” 

“ Well, | hope to be, some day,” I replied ; and ther 
I briefly related to him how I was situated in regard t¢ 


history. 


speaking, he said— 


stone round one’s neck, I can tell you. It 
funny that I should tell you—aw—who I’'ve—aw 
known a few days—something that I’ve never told t 


should like to 
eoald. When I was nineteon, I married the pretties 
little girl you ever saw in your life—bar none; but sh 
was only a ballct-girl, and I didn’t dare teil the 
Thad a liberal allowance, and she continue 


d 





“ It’s awfully good-natured of you to come down here,” 
; “IT shall go there next! painfully ; but Englishmen are not demonstrative. F 


at 


my father, but carefully suppressing Uherie’s name and 
He listened attentively, and when I had finished! year, but | would not hear of such athing. She was 


“Look here, old boy, don’t you go and do anything! acreed with me. Colonel Heavystone was cnehanted 
rash—aw. I did once, and it is just hanging a mill- with his o1-negleeted child, and could not do enough 
is rather for us both. 
only 


any other fellow, but I've taken a f ney to you (I'm an the part of © best man” at my wedding), and are as hap- 
awfully ram beggar about tiking fancies), and—aw—I py as possible. * 
s op you making an ass of yourself, if | 


governor | 
on the | bought us a 


i ot look ond team the 6 t 1 th | States. It is also the country where, deducting a small percent- 
woman come out, look up and cown the street, anc €N | age of erotic do tr nii es, they are most conspicuous for virtue. 
take the basket in with her, and shut the door again. | It any one who has not had an opportunity of becoming acquaite 
Then I knew it was all right, for I had written a little|ted wits tne domestic aspect of German life, desires to 4 
letter, and enclosed a fitty-pound note in the envelope, po pings Bead me oe ge by + pole pe 
jand pinned it on to Cherie’s shawl, which had be-n MY | gent eye. He ne d not go further than “ Faust.” Inthe opera 
| wedding present to poor Claire; and—would you be-| both Faust and Marguerite are. idealized, but the so-calted love- 
ilieve it, Brand ?—from that hour to this ’ve never to} story in the play itself is essentially coarse and Tuetonic. Gothe’s 

my knowledge set eyes on my child.” ve sent her what ne ane fa-fnnd Fria pate of tory a lg te 
ever money I could spare from time to time; but I after the other, and then flung them aside, ‘like sucked 
knew that if I once saw her, I should always want to be ora»ges,” when they had co tributed sufficiently to the develop- 
seeing her; and then if Lady Caroline had found it out 'ment of his own nature. And in “Faust” be has given ~ only 
(and she found out everything, Brand,) there'd have | fret place ede cae aie ae antes ne 
been no end of trouble. Oh, what atime I’ve had of it! calmly sucks the whole being of Marguerite dry, to increase his 
between the governor and her! But I’m free now, and/own vitality. In the second part we find him, having utterly 
nothing shall keep me from Cherie.” forgotten her, in wee es and —_ of i ae 

ge ee : Tt tee may to some extevt be explained away by the metaphorica 

And - pad a oe darling Cherie’s father I had been | nature of the second part, and the suggestion that Helena was 

nursing. No wonder I had felt drawn towardshim. For che type of his ideal yet it Is impossible not to see that the ex- 
some minutes I was too overcome by surprise to speak. 


| pression of his love isin the highest degree sensual. — Victo sa 
Then L asked him if he knew what his child had grown| 
up like. 
1—at | 


M. gin. 
ae eats ‘ . ‘ D .—Wh Lk r powerful machinery, 
“No,” said he ; “I know she is alive and wel } nepsanpes ee ee” 4 


is- d th ht ines will tear 
least, she was a few weeks ago—and Madame Dupont, | us to pms oe ad aah a OA Gs to powder 
Fecha in roudait way. hos had, sul nga cea tha ors being se 


I've sent| 2 = S é : 
: . ‘i i e there is nothi but an 
her every farthing I could; but my wife looked so| an ys page = tale in a Poi mais pa elds pi 
mg wed everything, and I've other children 0) are ina ship, there is nothing but the thickness of a plank 
cep, and-—— | petween us and eternity. We imagine, then, that we see how 
“And do you not mean to let your eldest daughter | close we are to the edge of the precipice. B t we do not see it. 
share your home now?” [ interrupted him sharply. Whether on the sea or — ~~ —_. ~ na that oe 
“Tam sure I don’t know,” he replied rather rue-| iW iron flange "ine mamionie life rely A a rae A haga 
fully ; “the whole thing is rather a facer. She mightn’t | The tissues that hold the beating powers in their place are of- 
jeare to leave Madame Dupont, who has been like a} ten not thicker than a sheet of paper, und if t at thin partition 
|mother ¢o her. Cherie! I wonder what she is like! It| rapture, it would be the same as its cannon-ball hed struck us, 
seems extraordinory to me now, that L could have lived | Ser bodies. Btregaie pa pa ie eaben is tenn ba Gam 
so Md years without seeing and knowing my Own {can at any time, go further from death than the thickness of a 
child.” | sheet of paper. 
I quite agreed with him on this point, and before we! : ' 
parted for the night I teld him all. | Ir has been estimated that the combustion of the gaslights of 
: . | London during one hour, produces sufficient water to supply all 
| He was as much astonished at my confession, as I had | jh. wants of a large emigrant ship on a voyage rom England to 
been at his. When he learnt whol was, who my father) australia. 


was, and that I had voluntarily become an exile from | An analysis of the mortar of the great pyramid shows that over 
jhome and family—a penniless exile too—on account of! 90 per cent. consists of sulphate of lime, the remainder being 
jthe love | bore h’s child—the child he had abandoned | about equally divided between carbonate of lime and carbonate 














Have you from fear and motives of interest—the contrast hetween | of magnesia. 


jmy conduct and his, seemed to strike him forcibly and; A warrer in the Medical Record states that in sudden hoarze- 
. ‘or ness or loss of voice in — or ——_ from colds, relief 
ae ome aA : ; : }for an hour or so, as if by magic, may be o'ten obtained by 
at few minutes he was silent; then he held out his hand, slowly dissolving, and partially swallowing, a lump of borax the 

“ Brandon, you're a good fellow. I liked ycu directly | size of a garden pea, held in the mouth for ten minutes before 
I saw you. You shall marry Cherie. Vl give her such | speaking or singing. ‘This produces a profuse secretion of the 
a cowry, as will make even your father weleome her for |*#!¥ia, or ‘‘watering” of the moath and throat—probably re- 
mr ee I ‘be b : . fi | Storing the voice or tone te the dried vocal cords, just as ‘‘wet- 
a daughter-in-law. It will be but a poor reparation for! ting” brings back the missing notes toa flute, when it is too 
my many years of neglect. ‘dry. 

[ have little more to tell. My father had to relent, | 
and give hisconsent to our marriage, and Cherie was 
charming encugh to win the most obdurate heart. My 
mother was very anxious to send her to school for a 


A FrLLow went to serenade his lady love in Trenton, N. J., 
the other night, and after playing and singing under her window 
tor some time, a colored servant put her head out of the win- 
dow and said : 

**Say, honey, hush! Miss Carrie's gone to New Y rk. Now, 
won't you jos playand sing ‘ Carry the News to Mary’ for me?” 

He carried himself away. 





fit to adorn any j osition, Ithought, avd her father fully 





Joun C. Force, has been go long and so favorably known in 
Brooklyn, that it is almost superfluous to remind Englishmen, 
Americansand the rest of mankind that he “‘still lives.” During 
the past rwenty years, that Mr. Force has administered to the 
wants of his friends; at his former location in High street, and 
at his present place ‘‘ The Shades” 182 Pierrepont street, he has 
ever been the some obliging and thoughtfal host, who has gained 


We have been maried now rather more than a year 
» (Edgar Thornton, at his own urgent reqaest, performing 


. Since the arrival ofa young gentleman, 
who made his appearance on this world’s stage a few go ma y friends and no enemies. 

ti weeks ago, the governor's last seruples and objections _ One of the best known among the institutions of Brooklyn, is 
> hay e entirely vanished, and he is both fond and proud of pod sy bp Paco at pene orye ett ero 
-{his lovely daughter-in-law. Colonel Heavystone has « The Reaper's Reet.” by 'W. Shayer, and « The Fisherman's 
small house in town, close tohis own, and Wa, Family,” by W. Shayer, Jr. 
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The Supply of Gold. 


With the German demand for gold threaten- 
ing to deplete all the markets of the world, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the yield in Austualia 
+bows no falling cff. The total quantity expor.| 
ted ‘rom that conntry up to the 11th of October 
1873, was slightly over a mill on of ounces, being 
some 6,000 ounces atove the ex: orts for the same 
period in 1872. But in addition to thie, the 
Avs'ralian Mint, which has been supplied during 
1873 from this source was in operation during 
ovly a portion of last year. Some time since 
there seemed a danger that the supply of Austra- 
iian gold would cease, as the alluvial deposits to 
which the miners then trusted gave signs of 
exhaustion. Had this ensued, the consequence, 
even without the German demand, would have 
been very serious to commerce. But a discovery 
being made that a considerable percentege of 
gold existed in the previously despised quartz 
formation, this has been since worked with more 
profitable results, whilst the eupply being prac- 
tically inexhaustible, we are eafe against the 
danger attending alluvial wa:hing. Another 
good feature is that by the adoption of new ma 
chinery labor can be raved, so that the produce 
ot the present year shows greater net profit 
than that of last. We congratulate Australia on 
th se results of her energy end industry, and we 
congratulate ourselves on the fact that we may 
expect to receive from Australia aloue a future, 
monthly supply of some £400,000. 





Prixce Epwanrp’s Istanp Raiuway. — One 
thi dof the entire length of this line viz. 
from Charlottetown to Summerside. is now in 
running order, this section being fifty miles te} 
length. It will be remembered that this is a3) 
foot 6 inch road; ruos from Tigoish on the) 
north-east to Souris oo the south-east, the mato. 
tronk extending from Georgetown to Alberton 
‘The entire length of the road »hen completed) 
will be nearly 200 miles. We believe the road | 
is being conetructed at a very moderate cost, | 
ind most, therefore, prove a moet excellent in-| 
ves'ment for the inhabitants of Prince Edward's 
Island. 


Banks anv Coins oF THE WoRtp.— The Banker's! 
Almanac fcr 1874 [being the twenty-third anov- 
al volume], one volume octavo, 400 pages, cove 
tains: |. List of National Banks aud State Binks 
io the United States, with namrs of President. 
end Cashiergf each. and names of New Youk | 
Correspondents of each. Also alpbabetical lists 
of 2800 Ceshiers and Assistant Cashierr, 2 A 
list of Private Bankers in the United States, 
with name of New York Correspondent of each. 
3. A liet of 600 Savings Banks in the United 
States, te July, 1873 deposits of each. 4. A list of 
the Banks and Bankers of Canade, New Brune-| 
wick, Nova Scotia, etc. 5. A listof Binks end| 
Bankers in the leading cities of E.rope, Asia, 
Africe, Anstralia, Sonth Am-rice, West Ladies, 
&c. © Engraved views of New Bink Baildings 
in New York and other cities. 7. Eagraved) 
Views of the Mints in operation in London, Paris, | 
Puiladelpbia, San Francisco and Japan. 8.) 
Eograved views of the Bourse or Stock Exchange 
Buildings of Paris, London, Lyons, Bremen, 
Marseilles, Hamburg, Antwerp, and other lead- 
ing cities of Europe [including that of Ancient 
Pomp). 9 Engraved fac similes ot the new 
Trade Dollar of the U S.. and of twenty-one 
new coins jesued by foreign mints in the year 
1+73 [to be continued annually]. 10. Statistica of | 
tne Coinage of the United Siates and of various 
countries cf late years. 11 Montbly prices of | 
eigbty Stap'e Artic'es at New York, 1873 12. Tue 
Fluctuations of Stocks in the year 1873, lowest | 
and higbest prices of government, state, city 
and railroad bons, bank sharer, ect., 1871, 1872, 
1873. 13. Daily P)emium on Gold at New York, 
1868—1872. 14. Statistics of the Banks of the 
U. §., Bank of Eogland, Bank of France, with a 
variety of useful details relating tu Banks, Coin- 
age. Stocks aud Bonds [American and f reign], 
Railroads, &. 16. Names of 630 places in the! 
world where consuls of the U. 8. reside. 16.) 
List of 2,000 brokers in the City of N. Y. 17) 
Liet of foreign bill drawere, New York City. 18 
Rates of pos’age on letters and papers to foreign | 
countries 19. List of 100 foreign coine, value 
ofeach. 20. Tatles of exchange on Lo :don, | 
Paris, Bremen, Ameterdam, Vienna and Berlin, 
$1 to $100.000 21. Production of gold and 
silver in each State—70 years. 








| 
} 





| 
| 

Baxkixe in Mainz.—The bank examiner of, 
Maine reports that there are fifty-six savings | 
banks in the State, and three banks of discount 
and deposit. The charters of the latter class ex- | 
pire in October, 1876, and probably a renewal | 
will not be asked for. ‘The assete of the savings | 
banks on the 3:d of November, 1873, were $29,-| 
556,523, a gain of @3,402,190 over 1872. The. 
number of large depositors is decreasing; the 
whol» number of depositors during the past vear 
was 91,398 and the average to each depositor $323. 








Nong but @ physician knows how much a re-| 
liable alieratve is needed by the people. On al! 
sides of us, in all communities everywhere, 
there are multitudes who suffer from complaints 
that nothing but an cllerative cures. Hence a 
great many of them have been made and put 
»broad with the aseurance of being effectual. 
Bat they failed to accomplish the cures they 
promised, because they had not the intringic 
\irtres they claim. In this state cf the case, 
Dr. J C. Ayer & Coc., of Lowell, have supplied 
a Compounp Exrract or SARS8APARILLA, whicb 
proves to be the long-desired remedy, Its pecu-' 
liar difference from other kindred preparations 
in the market is that it cures the disesses for 
which it is recommended, while they do not 
We are assured of this fact by more than one in-| 
jelligent phycician in this enighbornood, and | 
have the foriber evidence of our «wo experience | 
of ila tia: b.—[Nashyf!le (Tene.) Farmer. | 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT A BRILLIANT NOVEL! 


| BY 


| J. W. DE FOREST, 
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Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 





NOW READY, 


Insurance Company: WETHEREL AFFAIR! 





3164348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


“Tt will be a Lardened novel reader who sha.l not find 
this s‘ory bright and fresh.’”’— Nation, New York. 


** A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story.” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


** He is to-day, perhaps, the ablest American novelist.” 
—Galazy Magazine, New York 


“Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
the fro: t rank of American writers of fiction.””— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
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New American CycLorepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
ail parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘ The American Cyclopwdia.”’ 

Within the last ten years the progress of discover 
every department of knowledge has made a new wor 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes of 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eid 


in 
of 
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Quarterly and semi-annual in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
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nemtaeeen existing policies front rank of American and European 
in course of transmission #n Ma : 2? The N ws . 
collection (estimated reserve gazines dhe N ws, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
on their —— $800,000, in- iiiaiide ————_ 
cluded in habilities).....-... r 
Amounts due from Agents..... 26,459 77 Why not Subseribe 
Interest accrued to January FOR 
Ist, 1874.cccccceseeerecereee 175,831 98 
— “THE GALAXY 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 ¢ 
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APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent IT Is THE 

poo Ist, SOS -stecoooty 271,655 00 B t A e M a 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 

UC. ce cvecccecerencssccsesees 207,715 00 es merican agazine, 
Reserved for reinsurance on F : 

existing | policies | insuring No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
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From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 
of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend, avai:- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in settle- 


ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 
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work app 5 happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industiial activity has been commenced. 

Large to our graphical knowledge have 

been made by the inéefatigeble explorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brouvht into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulors. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved wy | in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
inform ition to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of ever ducti iterature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of tLe progress of poiitical and 
historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming im 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience ond t enlarged 
knowledge. 

_ The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘“hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure 
their attistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re- 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopmdia, and 
worthy of its high character 

_ This work is sold to Subscribers only, payabie on de- 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
large oc’avo volumes, each containing about 80) pages, 
fully illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings,‘ 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND 8TYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol........... 
In Library Leather, per vol.... 















In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.... 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 


In Full Russia, per vol 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes until 


completion, will be issued once in two months 
*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 


application. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wante1. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





ECONOMY! UTILITY! : 


m Cs" Ink for 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand, 
Any color rent postpaid, on receip 
f Two Dotiars by 
R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 
Stationers, New Yo 1) 

C4” Send for Circular containing 

testimonials, 
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THE ALBION. 

















INSURANCE. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





The London Assurance Corporation | 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
91352345425. 


Loca CoMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CUARLES M., FRY, 
No. &9 Wall Street. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD iI. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, MANAGERS, 


No.’s 88 WaLL Srreet & 2 


02 Rassorar. New York. 





H. H. CAHILL, M.D. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Physician and Surgeon, 
386 Broome Street, N. Y, 


Hours, 9 to 12 A. M. 
CHRONIC pane ASES A SPECIALTY. 


ADRIATI 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
187 BROADWAY, MW. ¥. 


WM. A. SEAVER, President, | 
C, D. _HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, | 
119 BROADWAY, ©. 





| 
| 
| 


x | 





NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF.- | 
airs of the Company ispub:ished in conformity with the | 
equirements of bection 12 of its Charter : 
Cumtoatiog Premiums Jar. 1, 


Premiums received from Jan. c 
to Dee. 31, 1875, inclusive... 


$100,395 77° 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.. $837,170 17 | 

ar s Ovmpasy has issued bo Pollet s, «xcept | 
* Cargouand Freigh* t» the Voyrg:. 

Nv vie KS HAVE BEKN TAKEN UPON 

HULLS OF VESSELS, 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 





$745,623 39 | 





IN 


ASSETS, 
‘LOSS by the Boston Fire_-_- 


LAMAR 


SURANCE COMPANY, 


CF NEW YORK. 
184 BROADWAY. 





all available in 
_ |) SES eae $250,517.63 
75,000.00 


An assessment to make good any im- 


| pairment of capital, if any, has this day 
| been voted by the Board of Directors. 





ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice Pres. 


| WM. R. A. MacDIARMID, Seeretary. 


OFFICE OF 


ATLANTIC 





THE 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
J” THE TRUSTEES, 


January 28TH, 1874. 
IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31sT DE- 
- “ 
736,774 40 | CEMBES, 1873: ; 
—- | Premiums received on Marine Risks from ‘s 


t 








Jan., 1878, to Slst Dec , 1873......00.eeee0 $6,511,114 22 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

UALY, IBTS. cece eeeeeceeeeeeeeee eeeteeeeee 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .#8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; norupon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 


period as above... a Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873 
~ (-ty— a a | to Slst December, 1873..4.4..++» eesnesee++¥6,290,016 73 
during the same es, "4598,319 43 Losses paid during the same 
Return Premiums...$41,410 84 PEPCK. cccccercveccsevccceees $2,960,882 49 
THE COMPANY I Ww 8 THE fe ty! ASSETS: Returns of Premiums and Ex 
United States and other stocks. .440,805 73 | — beneasecenns sereceeseces “$1,258,319 26 
Loans on Stocks, drawing int: rest244,159 00 | = Company has the following assets, viz.: 
——— $749,993 11 United States and State of New Yor' 
Fremium Notes and Bills Receivavle....... 117,087 04| _ City, Bank and other Stocks.....+..+...--#8,567,105 (6 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums ,300 00 | Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise pecoce 2,802,000 00 
Reinsurance que Claims } eae the Congeny Real Estate and Bonds and Mortesges...... 467,000 00 
estimated at.. agudecasenanedadiaasees 74,648 95 | Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 
ns — Com ae. ee Soopeszzece ocenetece ons 66 
* remium Notes and Bil's Receivable........ 833,302 2. 
Ete Aaaatnncs cassscc sees Jovssoonce GRASS IND OF | Cath im BumBoccccoccccccceaerses hameearene 521,340 19 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 0 on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after I'U ESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMVANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 

and pid in cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after ‘TUESDAY, the 3rd 





p= ag of February, from which date interest thereon will 
The certificates to produced at the time of 
re t and cancelled ty o gaoent redeem: 


dividend HIRCY-FIVE PER | 
eae «’. is declarea on the An. of Earned Premiums 
for the year ending December 3st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to ipate. Certificates "for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: | 


JOUN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, | 


H. B. CLAFLIN FRANIS PAYSON, 

G. D. H, GILLESPIE JEHIAL READ, 

A.C. RICHARDS, JOHN R, WALLER, | 
A. 8. BARNES, WILLIAM A. HALL, | 


WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOUN 4, BARTOW, 
ALEX. EARLE, 
W. M. RICHALDS, 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE 


THEO, W. MORRIS, | 
8. C. SOUTHMAYD, } 
THOS. B. MERRICK, 
GEORGE A. MEYER. | 
FERDINAND A. BOKER, | 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOUN H, CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, pt H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS Low, RY G. De FORESS. 


JOHN. K. MY ERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 





THe WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, | 


Is Published Every Saturday, by 


JOHN HILLYER, 
14 aad 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


T. tal amount of Assets....+...+++++-$15,613, 642 52 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of paymert 
|and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
| gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 





| net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 


3ilst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of April next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wiitum H. Wer, 
Snerra'p Gaxpy, 
Goxpon W. Burnaam, 
Freperick CHAUNcY, 
Cuartes P. Burnett, 
Francis Skippy, 
Rosr. B. Mintury, 
Ronsret L. Stewart, 
Writ E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest 
Avexanper V. Blake, 
Cuarves D. Levenicn. 
Josian O. Low, 
Cuarces H. Marswatt, 
Avotrn Lemoyne, 
Geo' GE Lant, 
Avam I. Sackett, 
Taomas F. Younes, 
Simon De Visser, 
llornace Gray. 


| J. D. JONES, President. 
| CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President, 


| J D. Jones, 
| CH, RLES Dexwis, 
| w. H. H. Moore, 
Hexry Co 1, 
Lewis Curtis, 
| Cuartrs H. Resse, 
Lowe. HotBroor, 
Rovak Pees, 
| Cavip Lane, 
| James Bryce, 
Daniet S. MILLER, 
| Wm. Srvaats, 
Hewny K. Booext, 
| Witttam E. Doper, 
| Jose pu GAILLARD, JR., 
A. HAND, 
yt » ow, 
j Jor ix D. Hewett, 
B. J. Howiann, 
Berns. Bane 


eR, 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, | 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- | 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by | 
this Company to avoil Ice and HeapLanps. 









Tons. oa. 
SPAIN. .00-. ipceineaaa 4871 CANADA...c.cc00s. 
EGY ..5089 GREECE... #310 
ITALY... ..4340 THE QUEEN......4470| 
FRANCE..... ..3676 ENGLAND... 341 | 
HOLLAND... ..3847 HELVETIA 1970 | 





DENMARK. ........++..3724 ERIN......+++ 4040 | 
One of the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liv Tpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
on ar and ‘ortnightly to Lon on direct from 
ew 
Cabin peamnge to Liverpool......++++++.$70, $80 and #90. 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Leoapes ope oo am at lowest rates. 
Steerage passa 0 Liverpool...ccccccscccocccesccces 
Passengers fooked to and “from Liverpool, Cantitt 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
es Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


he Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

York. The Ly Pat in water-tight compartments, and 
are ——— ffording every for the com- 
fort g speed, safety and com- 


the Company’s office, 
HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








fort, et — 
For further — wain . +e- at 





INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers, 


TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 








CITY OF NEW YORK...Saturday, Feb. 14. 2P.M 
CITY OF ANTWERP arene a Feb. 21. 9 A.M 
CITY OF BROOKLY®) aturday, Feb. 28. 2P.M 
CITY OF BRUSSELS. ‘Satan March 7. 8 A.M. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 

CABIN, $70, $30, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preratp Cerriricates from’ above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. Y. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 





CY 





‘CARDIF* LINE )s, 


NEW VORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Whar’, Jersey City. 






as follows: 

ANDES... .ccccccccccccccccccce ccccccccccccccce MAIC 3. 

GLAMORGAN «+-March 21 

rs -— ee - April 
ee eee April 18 


x" goods and Tassencers “at through rates be- 

tween all parts of the United States and Canada to poits 

in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
hese built for the trade, ere 

provided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 

and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE 

First Cabin .. ....cccce 

Second Cabin. 

teerege 





PASSENGERS. 
$75 and $80 currency. 
55 currency. 





WITTTITiTTTiTrTiT rT ee 830 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff..........++. $33 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 
No.17 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICES TO LET. 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT awp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 
yers, Railway, Insnranee and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69 71. 73.78 & A 
BROADWAY, 


Nos. 5, 7,17, 19, 34, 36,49, 53 NRW STREET, 
Nos. 4. 6. 11,17, 19, 21 & 38 BRUAD STR EFT. 
Nos. 55 and a EXCHANGE PLAOK, 








= LINE. 


‘The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YCRX, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage : 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YokK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers ang Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ae- 

commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additicnal. 

Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 

~ rts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

rough Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

me ntwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 

for Mediterranean 

For Freight and a 
ce,, 4 Bowling Green, } 

For Steerage passage, at run Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y. 
fi CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


ge, apply at the Company’s 








CARRYING THE 


UNITED &TATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


‘|New York, Cork and Liverpool, 


—4 


THE NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJEST IC. 
Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Liver- 
l on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day follow- 
on. from the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


it 

Teese accommodations (for all classes) unrivalled, 

combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, 
Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-rooms, and bath-rooms, 

in midship section, where least motion is felt. Surgeons 

and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES.—Saloon, $8) gold. Steerage $30 currency. 

Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Country 

can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $32—cur- 

rency. 

Passengers booked to and ‘rom all parts of American 

Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australian 

China, etc 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £1 upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply at 

the Company’s offices, 19 BROADWAY, NEW TORK. 

R. J. CORTIS, Agent. 


AND COMFORT. 





; THE 
Nafe Deposit Company 
OF VEW WORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, 


President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY UF BRICK, 
the br cx w ls of its two fron’s overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE. 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE-KEEPING 


VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 


WILLS, Etc. 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 
RENTING OF SAFES, 





ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N, Y. 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaultr, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN 
Rooms for Ladies, 

With every convenience, rate desks, &., are 
pro Fm 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 








New y York Post Office Notice. 





A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES TO ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 


| 
| 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week ending | | At. the Company’s special request its Charter confines 


Satcrpay, February 2ist, 1874, will clore at this | 
; on Wepwss- | 
on Turvaspay at 11:30 A. M., and on 


office, as fotow:: On Tvzspay at4 A. M.; 
| DA¥ at ¢:80 A. “oS 


Sarvrpay at 12 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 


ts business solely to the Saie-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises 
Whether for business 0: from curiosity, 


| 





